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Preface 



Too many good programs initiated as specially funded projects tend to be lost 
when project funding ends. This guide/toolkit is designed as a resource aid for 
those in schools and communities who are concerned about sustaining 
valuable efforts. Optimally, sustainability should be a focus from day one of a 
project s implementation. With most projects, however the pressure of just 
becoming operational often means that sustainability is not a major focus until 
well into the project and close to the end of extramural funding. This document 
has been developed with this reality in mind. 



The focus is on sustaining worthy school and community collaborations 
(including interagency partnerships). The material is oriented to the idea that 
the essence of sustainability is integrating newly developed approaches into 
the fabric of existing support programs and services designed to enhance 
outcomes for children, youth, and communities. This involves “braiding” 
resources derived from various sources (e.g., projects, ongoing funding 
streams) with the intent of developing, over time, a comprehensive, 
multifaceted, and integrated approach that is strong and enduring. 



This document reflects the contribution of the Safe Schools/Healthy Students 
Action Center.* It was developed over several months in face-to-face 
workgroups and through long distance contacts (conference calls, emails, etc.) 
with the Action Center and reflects needs encountered in the' field. It also 

draws on a rich array of experiences - including positive and negative lessons 
learned. 



This work should be adapted for specific projects and initiatives and hopefully, 
all who use it will continue to revise, improve, and expand the draft. 



The Action Center was designed in 1998-99 to provide training support and technical assistance to 
communities receiving federal grants for Safe Schools/Healthy Students and School Action Grants Sch 
project recedes guidance from a Consultant Broker. The Action Center is operated under the bint auspices 
of the National Mental Health Association and the National Association for School Psychologists- funding 
comes from a federal interagency collaboration involving DHHS, DOJ, and DOE. y 9 ’ 9 




The Challenge 



All of us attempting to address issues of school violence are coming 
to understand the complexity and inter-relatedness of the issue. It is an 
enormously complex task to affect the culture of a school sufficiently 
in three years so that school violence is lessened and structures are in 
place to maintain a downward trend in forms of violence and an 
upward trend in student resiliency factors. The larger the district and 
great number of schools involved, the greater the complexity. Having 
school personnel and community members identify positive trends in 
school climate are also expected outcomes. The task is both to bring 
up the services and supports identified in the community grant 
proposal and then assist in the development of ongoing 
govemance/policy structures that can support and sustain the reform. 
We.. .identify the necessary elements in programming as well as in 
governance to best sustain any school reform effort. . . comprehensive, 
multifaceted and well integrated (collaborative) approaches are needed 
to make any definable and sustainable change and these efforts must 
be ‘woven seamlessly with the school’s efforts to enhance instruction 
and school management’. . . " 

Safe Schools/Healthy Students Action Center 
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Introduction 



T n eF uM j 6 many f aCetS t0 sustainin g promising partnerships for enhancing the likelihood that 
all children and youth will have an equal opportunity to succeed. In 2000 the Safe 
Schools/Healthy Students Action Center created a forum for exploring these facets and 
incorporating them into its work with 77 projects across the country. As the Action Center 
staff noted at the outset, the tendency is for many projects simply to view sustainability as 
tinding alternate resources for services developed through the grant." They stressed 

however, that "sustainability is a deeper issue and to address it one must understand how to 
manage change. . . ." 

What follows is a technical assistance document designed to address sustainability as a 
systemic change process and in the context of school-community connections. 

• The work begins with an overview of what sustainability means. It is suggested that 

e ??¥ thin S a P r °J ect does ma y be worth maintaining and that what is maintained 
should be braided into the fabric of existing support programs and services designed 
to enhance the outcomes for children, youth, and communities. 

Part II includes a set of tools and aids for sustainability - with an emphasis on 

processes that will mobilize partners and develop effective mechanisms for system 
change. J 

In the third section, the focus is on evaluating sustainability efforts. Discussed is the 
necessity of formulating an evaluation action plan, adopting specific benchmarks for 
monitoring progress, and specifying and measuring both immediate and longer-term 
indicators that functions are sustained. ° 

Part IV stresses that the likelihood of sustaining school-community partnerships in 
the context of schools is enhanced by connecting the work with educational reforms. 

asic frameworks are outlined to help guide efforts to integrate with education 
reforms. 

• The fifth section reframes sustainability. The emphasis is on playing a catalytic role 
m improving school-community collaborations. This includes a focus on policy and 
infrastructure. It also encompasses expanding intervention comprehensiveness 
developing standards, and expanding the accountability framework. The intent is to 
enhance outcomes for all children and youth by moving initiatives for addressing 
barriers to student learning and promoting healthy development from the margins 
into the mainstream of the school and community culture. 

• Finally, we have drawn on a variety of sources to offer a broad list of references and 
resources. 
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2,Z, n Van M U K stakehold f 8™ U P S wh0 must be involved in any successful school and 
community collaborative, all technical assistance must be adapted to fit particular groups 

nrov’id^'v d ' S , S ; ag t nC ‘ eS ’ f r iHeS) ' m frameworks included here are intended to 

fhe lens u 8 d p V “eS* reflned ^ ^holders at various levels. And, while 
he steps outlined imply a degree of linearity, it is essential to remember that systemic change 
a dynamic process, and facilitation of change requires a flexible approach. 

Treat this document as a starting point in your efforts to sustain important efforts In a real 
mea "« «o.J» i toon*. The material can be drawn upon to devetop a 

that bring^he 6 contenUo “ Wha ' eVer y0U “ hd P & ' and maka a "? ada P‘ a ‘i°- 



Wever doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed people 
can change the world. Indeed, it is the only thing that ever has." 

Margaret Mead 

Dart!?prch'* S anC H tC | 0 * S ^ 3 ^ aspect sustaining school-community 
partnerships, underlying the application of any set of procedures is motivation. 

• Motivation for sustaining school-community partnerships comes from the 
desire to achieve better outcomes for all children & youth. 

' an C d°yo e l° m and ° PtimiSm ab ° Ut 3 ViSi ° n f ° r Wh3t iS P ° SSible for 311 children 

the°vTs!on fr0m real ' Zation that workin9 t0 9ether is essential in accomplishing 

’ KJK" th3t $yStem Chan96S 3re e$Sential t0 W ° rkin9 

‘ 5SS5KS ,03e,her comes "**■ — 

When a broad range of stakeholders are motivated to work together to sustain 

progress, they come up with more innovative and effective strategies thananv 
guidebook or toolkit can contain. siraiegies man any 
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Part I. Toward Understanding Sustainability 

A. Sustainability of What? Making a Strong Argument 

B. What’s Involved in sustaining valued functions? 

C. Basic Stages and Steps 



We are confronted with 
insurmountable opportunities. 

Pogo 
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I. Toward Understanding Sustainability 

A dictionary definition indicates that to sustain is 
to keep in existence; to maintain; 

to nurture; to keep from failing; to endure 

Another way to view sustainability is in terms of institutionalizing 
system changes. As Robert Kramer states: 

Institutionalization is the active process of establishing your 
initiative - not merely continuing your program, but developing 
relationships, practices, and procedures that become a lasting part 
of the community. 



Few will argue with the notion that something of value should be 
sustained if it is feasible to do so. Thus, the keys to sustainability are 
clarifying value and demonstrating feasibility. Both these matters are 
touched upon on the following pages. 




“ The Board meeting is called to order: 
the problem for today is whether 
to hire 3 security guards or 
2 teachers. ” 
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A. Sustainability of What? Making a Strong Argument 



Presenting a strong argument that there is something of value to sustain begins 
with understanding what is likely to be a weak argument. 



Weak arguments. One of the most pressing concerns to the staff of a specially 
funded project is sustaining their jobs when the project ends. The desire for 
maintaining one’s job is more than understandable. The problem is that this is 
the weakest case that can be made for sustaining a program. Also weak is any 
argument that aovocates for sustaining all facets of a complex and expensive 
program. Decision makers want to know which facets are really necessary to 
achieve outcomes and which are nice but unessential accessories. 



• Strong arguments focus on specific functions that are essential to achieving 
highly valued outcomes and that will be lost when a project ends. 

Strong arguments connect the functions to be sustained with the overall 
vision and mission of the institutions that are being asked to sustain them and 
clarity cost-effective strategies for doing so. 

• Strong arguments are framed within a "big picture" context of school and 
community efforts to (a) address barriers to development and learning and 
b) promote healthy development (see Parts II, IV, and V).* 



Tart II of this document offers some basic frameworks as guides to 
clarifying the current status of the local “big picture” context. The 
frameworks refect the growing understanding that schools and 
communities ( including institutions of higher education) must work 
closely together in order to meet their overlapping goals. 

In Parts IV and V, the discussion stresses that, while informal school 
and community linkages are relatively simple to acquire, establishing 
major long-term connections is complicated, especially when the goal 
is to strengthen youth, their families, and the community. Achieving 
such goals requires vision, cohesive policy, leadership, and a relentless 
commitment to sustaining key functions and structural mechanisms. 
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B. What’s involved in sustaining valued functions? 



Sustainability involves a host of complementary activities. The figure on the 
following page can be used as a framework for understanding major matters for 
consideration in planning, implementing, sustaining, and going-to-scale. The 
framework can be converted into a template and benchmarks to aid in planning 
initiatives and monitoring progress. With specific respect to sustainability, the key 
considerations include: 

(1) Nature and scope of focus 

For example: 

• What specific functions are to be sustained (e.g., specific interventions or 
program packages) 

• Will one or more sites/organizations be involved? 

• Is the intent to make system-wide changes? 

(2) Key facets related to undertaking any area of focus 

• Ongoing social marketing 

• Articulation of a clear, shared vision for the work 

• Ensuring there is a major policy commitment from all participating partners 

• Negotiating partnership agreements 

• Designating leadership 

• Enhancing/developing an infrastructure based on a clear articulation of essential 
functions (e.g., mechanisms for governance and priority setting, steering, operations, 
resource mapping and coordination; strong facilitation related to all mechanisms) 

• Redeploying resources and establishing new ones 

• Building capacity (especially personnel development and strategies for addressing 
personnel and other stakeholder mobility) 

• Establishing standards, evaluation processes, and accountability procedures 

(3) Phases related to making systemic changes 

• Creating readiness (motivation and capability - enhancing the climate/culture 
for change) 

• Initial implementation (phasing-in the new with well-designed guidance and support) 

• Institutionalization (maintaining and sustaining the new) 

• Ongoing evolution and creative renewal 



To guide specific action planning related to sustaining specific functions and 
systemic changes, the process can be conceived as involving four stages: 

(1) Preparing the argument for sustaining functions 

(2) Mobilizing interest, consensus, and support among key stakeholders 

(3) Clarifying feasibility 

(4) Proceeding with specific system changes 
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Figure. New Initiatives: 

Considerations Related to Planning, Implementing, Sustaining, and Going-to-Scale 

NATURE & SCOPE OF FOCUS 
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L ‘ rv, JJV , lv , 0 aiJU practices that 




sustaining "community schools," the 
Schools (2000) offers a range of 



the importance 



use school-community teams at the site level to 
integrate resources and strategies 

honor and encourage existing school-communif 
governance arrangements 

support local decision making 

improve coordination of funding streams 

• build infrastructure 

negotiate joint-use agreements 



support inter-professional initiatives 



strengthen pre-service and in-service development 



* create and sustain 



capacity-building organizations 



. Sustainability Conceivsd as a Sat of Logical Stages and Steps 



Although the phases of systemic change are rather self-evident, the intervention steps 
are less so. As a guide for those working on sustainability and system change we 
have drawn on a range of models to delineate key steps related to the first two phases. 

Below we highlight 1 6 steps (organized into four "stages"). Part II offers concrete 
examples and some specific tools and aids related to each step. 

Remember this! formulation of stages and steps is designed to guide thinking about 
ustainabihty and systemic change . It is not meant as a rigid format for the work 
More important than any set of steps is building a cadre of stakeholders who are 
motivationally ready and able to proceed. Thus, an overriding concern in pursuing 
each of these steps is to do so in ways that enhance stakeholders’ readiness to make 
necessary systemic changes. A particularly persistent problem in this respect is the 
fact that stakeholders come and go. There are administrative and staff changes; some 
families and students leave; newcomers airive; outreach brings in new participants. 
The constant challenge is to maintain the vision and commitment and to develop 
strategies to bring new stakeholders on board and up-to-speed. Addressing this 
problem requires recycling through capacity building activity in ways that promote 
the motivation and capability of new participants. 



Stage 1: Preparing the Argument for Sustaining Valued Functions 

The process begins by ensuring that advocates for sustaining a project’s functions 
understand the big picture context in which such functions play a role (see Part IV) 

nrioH 

w7th?n^ th t d tH T CUrT6nt Sta S S - AH major susta inability efforts must be framed 
within the big picture context. Thus, the first four steps involve: 



(1) Developing an understanding of the local "Big Picture" for addressing 
problems and promoting development (e.g., become clear about the 
school and community vision, mission statements, current policy major 
agenda priorities, etc.) K J 



(2) Developing an understanding of the current status of the local 
big picture agenda (e.g., priorities, progress toward goals) 

(3) Clarifying the functions and accomplishments the project initiative has 
contributed to the big picture agenda and where the functions fit in terms 
of current policy and program priorities 



( 4 ) 



Clarifying what functions will be lost if the school(s) and 
not determine ways to sustain them 



community do 



Stage 2: Mobilizing Interest, Consensus, and 
Support among Key Stakeholders 

(5) Identifying champions for the functions and clarifying the mechanism(s) 
for bringing supporters together to work on sustainability 

(6) Clarifying cost-effective strategies for sustaining functions 

(e.g., focusing on how functions can be integrated with existing activity 
and supported with existing resources, how some existing resources can 
be redeployed to sustain the functions, how current efforts can be used 
to leverage new funds) 

(7) Planning and implementing a "social marketing" strategy to mobilize a 
critical mass of stakeholder support 

(8) Planning and implementing strategies to obtain the support of key policy makers 
such as administrators, school boards, etc. 



Stage 3: Clarifying Feasibility 

The preceding steps all contribute to creating initial readiness for making decisions to 
sustain valued functions. Next steps encompass formulating plans that clarify specific ways 
the functions can become part of the ongoing big picture context. These include: 

(9) Clarifying how the functions can be institutionalized through existing, modified 
or new infrastructure and operational mechanisms 

for leadership, administration, capacity building, resource 
deployment, integration of efforts, etc.) 

( 1 0) Clarifying how necessary changes can be accomplished 

(e.g., change mechanisms - steering change, external and internal change 
agents, underwriting for the change process) 

(11) Formulating a longer-range strategic plan for maintaining momentum, progress 
quality improvement, and creative renewal 



By this point in the process, the following matters should have been clarified: 

(a) what valued functions could be lost, (b) why thev should be saved, and (c) who 
can help champion a campaign for saving them. In addition, strong motivational 
readiness for the necessary systemic changes should have been established 
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Stage 4: Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes 

At this juncture, the next steps to save threatened functions involve: 

(12) Assessing readiness to proceed with specific systemic changes 

(13) Establishing an infrastructure and action plan for carrying out the changes 

(14) Anticipating barriers and how to handle them 

( 1 5) Negotiating initial agreements (e.g., memoranda of understanding) 

(16) Maintaining high levels of commitment to accomplishing necessary 
systemic changes (e.g., ensuring each task/objective is attainable; ensuring 
effective task facilitation and follow-through; negotiating long-term agreements 
and policy; celebrating each success; renewal) 



Do you understand the questions? 




the answers that are hard! 
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Part II. Some Tools and Aids 
for Each Stage and Step 

A. Preparing the Argument for Sustaining Functions 

B. Mobilizing Interest, Consensus, and Support 

among Key Stakeholders 

C. Clarifying Feasibility 

D. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes 



A guidebook is not a blueprint. 
It is more like an architect’s notes and sketches. 
Use it flexibly and in ways that respond to the 
unique characteristics of settings and stakeholders. 
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II. Some Tools and Aids for Each Stage and Step 



This section offers some specific tools and aids as resources. They are simply 
examples to be adapted or to be replaced by others to meet the needs of 
particular situations. Additional tools and aids should be created as necessary. 



Stage 1 . Preparing the Argument for Sustaining Functions 



Step 1. Developing an understanding of the local "Big Picture" 
for addressing problems and promoting development 
(e.g., become clear about the school and community 
vision, mission statements, current policy, major agenda 
priorities, etc.) 

Step 2. Developing an understanding of the current status of the local 
big picture agenda (e.g., priorities, progress toward goals) 



Project staff need to understand the school and community vision, mission statements, 
current policy, major agenda priorities, etc. and the current status of the local big picture 
agenda. Such an understanding will allow them to make the type of analyses upon which to 
base their arguments and do planning. 



If staff members do not have a big picture perspective, they should: 

• Ask for copies of vision, mission, and policy statements and planning documents. 

• If there is not enough information from these sources, convene a knowledgeable group 
and draft a big picture overview as a basis for proceeding. (See aid on the next page for 
some group session guidelines.) 

• Gather and/or do some of mapping of overviews of current activity, initiatives, 
resources, collaborations, etc. (see Appendix A). 



In the process of doing all this, the project staff should pay particular attention to how their 
work fits into the big picture and begin thinking about what of value needs to be sustained 
after project funding ends. 

Then, they should consider (a) how these functions can be integrated with existing activity 
and supported with existing resources, (b) how some resources can be redeployed to sustain 
the functions, and (c) how current efforts can be used to leverage new funds. 

13 
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Aid: 



Understanding the Big Picture: 

Shared Hopes for the Future of 
Our Children, Families, Schools, and Neighborhood 

Note to participants: We have invited you to this session to help us 
better understand the school and community vision, current policy, 
major agenda priorities, etc. and the current status of the local agenda 
for the future of children, families, schools, and the neighborhood. 
Based on what is shared here, we will write up a working draft as a 
guide for future discussions and planning. 

The three questions we want to explore are: 

(1) What is the current vision for school/community improvement? 

(2) What are current agenda priorities for improving 
school/community? 

(3) How does current vision/mission/policy address barriers to 
student learning? 



If you would like, we can take the first part of the meeting for making 
a few notes as individuals or in pairs before the discussion. 

After the discussion, we will outline the consensus of the group with 
respect to each question. 



Note: Be certain to (a) provide a clear introduction to the group about the 
purpose of the task, (b) ensure good facilitation (e.g., acknowledging and 
validating ideas, recording ideas) and (c) develop a specific plan for follow-up. 
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Stage 1: Preparing the argument . . . (cont.) 



Step 3. Clarifying the functions and accomplishments the 
project initiative has contributed to the big picture 
agenda and where the functions fit in terms of current 
policy and program priorities 

Step 4. Clarifying what functions will be lost if the school(s) 

and community do not determine ways to sustain them 



Three basic question need to be answered here: 

What functions has the project implemented? * 
What evidence is there of their value? 

Which of the valued functions will be lost? 



The guide on the following page illustrates the type of tool that can aid 
in answering these questions. The example consists of a list of the major 
elements and functions specified in the original grant application for the 
Safe Schools, Healthy Students initiative. For each item, project staff are 
to indicate whether it was implemented, any evidence of its value, and 
the current likelihood of its being sustained when project funding ends. 
Finally, for those valued functions that are in danger of disappearing, 
staff indicate which partners should be encouraged to sustain each 
function. 



The term functions is used here for a range of activity, including developing, 
planning, implementing, coordinating, integrating, and enhancing specific 
services, programs, and systems, as well as efforts to develop comprehensive, 
multifaceted approaches. 
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Tool: GUIDE FOR CLARIFYING WHAT FUNCTIONS WILL BE LOST 



The following are the six elements of the Safe Schools/Healthy Students initiative. For each of the 
functions that have been implemented to date, clarify the evidence of their value and which of the 
valued functions are in danger of being lost. 

What functions has the What evidence is there Which of the valued 

project implemented? of their value? functions will be lost? 



Safe School Environment: 

>Parmership with law enforcement 
>Redesign school facilities 
>Develop security measures 

Drug 8c Violence Prevention; 
>Family & comm, involvement 
>Reshape attitudes 
>Effect laws 

>Recreation and mentoring 

School/Community Mental Health: 

>Screen and assess 
>School-based prev. & early 
intervention 
>Referral & follow-up 
>School training/consultation 
>Support to families 



Early Childhood Psychosocial 
and Emotional Devel. Programs 
Prevention programs 
>Special assistance to 
youngster/families 



Education Reform: 

>Teacher training 
>Afterschool programs 
Alternatives to discipline 
>Smaller Classes 

Safe School Policies: 

>Clear standards 
>Discipline code 
>Teach positive behavior 
>Evidence based prevention 
>Truancy programs 
Reintegrate juvenile justice 
information systems 
Parent & comm, involvement 



Note: The intent here is for both project and other partners to see the broad range of 
interventions incorporated into the Safe Students/Healthy Schools initiative, to provide 
a focus for sharing early data on outcomes, and to highlight what will be lost if the 
work is not sustained. 
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Stage 2. Mobilizing Interest, Consensus, & Support Among Key Stakeholders 



Step 5. Identifying champions for the functions and clarifying 
mechanism(s) for bringing supporters together to work 
on sustainability 

Step 6. Clarifying cost-effective strategies for sustaining functions 



Engaging several highly visible and respected "champions" is a good place to begin 
mobilizing stakeholder support. For school and community efforts, this means leaders 
from both sectors. 

At the same time, it is important to begin making the case that functions can be 
maintained in a cost-effective manner. Part of this involves amassing any data 
supporting their efficacy; another aspect is clarifying how existing resources can be 
used to sustain them. 



On the following pages are: 

• a brief listing of points to think about in underwriting the change process 

• a tool for focusing discussion about the above steps 



ERIC 
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A basic funding principle is that no single source of or approach to 
financing is sufficient to underwrite major systemic changes. 



Thinking About Financing 



Opportunities to Enhance Funding 

Reforms that enable redeployment of existing 
funds away from redundant and/or ineffective 
programs 

Reforms that allow flexible use of categorical 
funds (e.g., waivers, pooling of funds) 

Health and human service reforms (e.g., 
related to Medicaid, TANF, S-CHIP) that 
open the door to leveraging new sources of 
MH funding 

Accessing tobacco settlement revenue 
initiatives 

Collaborating to combine resources in ways 
that enhance efficiency without a loss (and 
possibly with an increase) in effectiveness 
(e.g., interagency collaboration, public- 
private partnerships, blended funding) 

Policies that allow for capturing and 
reinvesting funds saved through programs 
that appropriately reduce costs (e.g., as the 
result of fewer referrals for costly services) 

Targeting gaps and leveraging collaboration 
(perhaps using a broker) to increase 
extramural support while avoiding pernicious 
funding 

Developing mechanisms to enhance 
resources through use of trainees, work-study 
programs, and volunteers (including 
professionals offering pro bono assistance). 



For More Information 

The Internet provides ready access to info on 

funding and financing. 

Regarding funding, see: 

>School Health Program 
Finance Project Database - 
http://www2.cdc.gov/nccdphp/shpfp/index.asp 

>School Health Finance Project of the 
National Conference of State Legislators — 
http://ncsl.org/programs/health/pp/schlfund.htm 

> Snapshot from SAMHSA — http://www.samhsa.gov 

>The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance - 
www.gsa.gov/ 

>The Federal Register - 
www.access.gpo.gov/GPOAccess 

>Gra/iftfFeZ>-http://\vww.research.sunysb.edu/ 
research/kirby .htm 1 

>The Foundation Center — http://fdncenter.org 

>Surfm 'for Funds - guide to web financing info 
http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu/ (search Quick Find) 

Regarding financing issues and strategies, see: 

>The Finance Project - 

http://www.financeproject.org 

>Center for Study of Social Policy - 
http://www.cssp.org 

> Center on Budget and Policy Priorities — 
http:www.cbpp.org 

>Fiscal Policy Studies Institute - 
www.resultsaccountability.com' * 



To foster service coordination, there are several ways to use existing dollars provided to a district by 
- 8 oven \ment. One example has been Title XI of the Improving America's Schools Act of 
1994 administered by the U.S. Department of Education, which was intended to foster service 
coordination for students and families. Some districts use Title I funds for this purpose. A similar 
provision exists in the 1997 reauthonzation of the Individuals with Disabilities Educ&on Act Other 

?t?t S . f fnH°H r n e v a !' e Co f mmu ? ity MH Services block grant, funds related to after school programs, 
state-funded initiatives for school-linked services, etc. 6 
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Getting Ready to Mobilize Support 



(i) 

What valued functions 
might disappear when 
the project ends 



( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

Who might Could this function be sustained by: 

champion 

this activity? (a) Integrating? (b) Redeploying? (c) Leveraging? (d) Budgeting? 



(a) integrating = making functions a part of existing activity - no new funds needed. 

(b) redeploying = taking existing funds away from less valued activity. 

(c) leveraging = clarifying how current investments can be used to attract additional funds. 

(d) budgeting = rethinking or enhancing current budget allocations. 



Note: This type of form is meant only as a stimulus for focusing effort related to the tasks 
at hand. It is particularly useful as a stimulus for group discussion. As with all tools, 
however, it is only useful to a group if there is good facilitation (e.g., the purpose of the 
task is clearly introduced, ideas are acknowledged, validated, and recorded, and follow-up 
is well-planned). 
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Stage 2. Mobilizing Interest, Consensus, and Support . . . (cont.) 



Step 7. Planning and implementing a "social marketing" 

strategy to mobilize a critical mass of stakeholder support 

Step 8. Planning and implementing strategies to obtain the 
support of key policy makers 



To foster a critical mass of stakeholder support for efforts to change programs and 
systems, it becomes necessary to enter into the realm of "social marketing" - 
including the use of an evidence base for moving in new directions. For a brief 
introduction to these matters, see Appendix B. 



On the next page is an example of a survey process designed to accomplish the following: 

>inform the school-community about the initiative and its broad goals 

>enhance readiness for convening groups to share the broad vision and goals and 
for follow-up action planning 

>elicit involvement in leadership, including identifying possible champions 
>clarify concerns 

>provide project staff with information that allows them to plan school- 
community meetings (e.g., timing, grouping, agenda, speakers, etc.) 



The process can be used to 

• launch an initiative 



• inform the school-community of programs and services and integrate them 

• anticipate the end of the funding cycle to transition functions for sustaining 
the effort 




■v., r x 
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Survey (using a Safe Schools/Healthy Students project as an example - adapt to fit your project ) 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT FOR SUSTAINING THE BENEFITS OF THE 
SAFE SCHOOLS/HEALTHY STUDENTS PROGRAMS 

It!!? Sa I e Schools/Health y Students initiative was designed to assist school districts to implement 
and enhance community wide safe and healthy development strategies. The intent is to use the 
funds to support or enhance a comprehensive, integrated strategy for an entire district. 

A critical feature of the Initiative is the linking and integration of existing and new 
services and activities into a comprehensive approach to violence prevention and 
healthy development that reflects the overall vision for the community not the 
isolated objectives of a single activity." (from Safe Schools/Healthy Students 
application) 

While project staff have initiated a number of programs and processes to address safe and healthy 
deveiojiment, the next step is to better integrate the new activities into the fabric of the community 
l his step calls for involving more school and community representatives in the planning process. 

To sustain the benefits of the Safe Schools/Healthy Students initiative, we need your ideas: 

1. We plan to have a series of meetings with various groups to share the current activities of the 
initiative and discuss ways these activities can be integrated into ongoing school and community 
systems. What groups and what key individuals do you think should be included in these 
meetings? (e.g., School Board, Chamber of Commerce, Superintendent and District 
Administrators, Mayor and City officials, School supervisors of support services, community 

agency directors, providers of services, law enforcement providers, other collaboratives workine 
on similar concerns, others) 5 



2. These meetings are intended to strengthen integrated school-community plans for safe and 
healthy development for all children and youth. What do you think is the best strategy? One wav 
is to have a few large group presentations so everyone shares the same vision, followed by smaller 
groups to plan ways to implement next steps. What do you think of this? What other ideas do you 
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3. We would like to identify key leaders to help steer this process. Who do you think should be 
included? Are you interested? 



4. What timing would be best for these meetings? (e.g. start now, wait for summer, fall?) 



5. Do you have any concerns about proceeding with this process? 



6. Do you have specific hopes for the outcome of this process or other ideas? 



Your Name 








Your organization 




Position 




Phone 


Email 


Fax 




Address 


Please return this to 



We want to involve a wide a range of school-community members to participate, so please copy 
and share this with others who might be interested. 

We will let you know the plans for the next steps, 'fhanks for your help. 



ERIC 
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Stage 3. Clarifying Feasibility 



Step 9. Clarifying how the functions can be institutionalized 
through existing, modified, or new infrastructure and 
operational mechanisms 

(e.g., for leadership, administration, capacity 
building, resource deployment, integration of 
efforts, etc.) 



It is essential to do a careful analysis of existing infrastructure and operational 
mechanisms with a view to the role they might play in saving threatened functions. 
The process begins with a review of the list of valued functions that is in danger of 
disappearing. 



Then, the tool on the next page can be used to do the following: 

• Make a list of existing mechanisms for leadership, administration, working 
together, capacity building, resource deployment, integration of efforts, etc. 

• Based on understanding of the current big picture agenda, make a briefcase for 

>which of the valued functions could be maintained through existing 
mechanisms? 

>which could be maintained if existing mechanisms were modified to some 
degree? (Specify the type of modifications that would be required.) 

>which of the listed functions would require new mechanisms? 

(Specify what mechanisms would need to be added.) 



ERIC 
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Tool: 



Analysis of Mechanisms 



1 . What are the existing mechanisms in your school and community for integrating 
intervention efforts? & & 

Key leaders? 



Interagency administrative groups? 



Collaboratives to enhance working together? 



Interdisciplinary bodies? 



Workgroups to map, analyze, and redeploy resources? 

Resource coordinating groups to enhance integration of effort? 

2a. Which of these mechanisms would address your concern about functions that might be 
functions'’) r0J6Cl Undmg endS? ^ ’* thCTe “ y group that could ch ™pion the 



2b. What changes might need to be made in the existing mechanisms to better address your 
concerns? (e.g„ more involvement ofleadership from the school? broadening the focus 
o existing teams to encompass an emphasis on how resources are deployed?) 



2c. What new mechanisms are required to ensure the functions can be sustained? (e.e. 

establishment of a resource council for the feeder pattern of schools and their 
surrounding community?) 




Stage 3. Clarifying Feasibility (cont.) 



Step 10. Clarifying how necessary changes can be accomplished 
(e.g., change mechanisms - steering change, 
external and internal change agents, underwriting 
for the change process) 



Mechanisms for Facilitating Systemic School and Community Changes 

(From materials developed by the Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA) 



Currently, any school where a significant 
number of students are not performing well is 
under the gun to reform and restructure. This 
has led to many initiatives for major systemic 
school change and school-community 
linkages. Often, the complexity of the 
systemic changes involved requires 
knowledge and skills not currently part of the 
professional preparation of those called on to 
act as change agents. For example, few 
school professionals assigned to make major 
reforms have been taught how to create the 
necessary motivational readiness among a 
critical mass of stakeholders, nevermind 
knowing how to institutionalize and facilitate 
replication and scale-up of new approaches. 

Substantive changes require guidance and 
support from professionals with mastery level 
competence for creating a climate for change, 
facilitating change processes, and 
establishing an institutional culture where 
key stakeholders continue to leam and 
evolve. For instance, a considerable amount 
of organizational research in schools, 
corporations, and community agencies 
outlines factors for creating a climate for 
institutional change. 
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The literature supports the value of 

• a high level of policy commitment that is 
translated into appropriate resources 
(leadership, space, budget, time); 

• incentives for change, such as intrinsic- 
ally valued outcomes, expectations for 
success, recognition, and rewards; 

• procedural options from which those 
expected to implement change can select 
those they see as workable; 

• a willingness to establish mechanisms 
and processes that facilitate change 
efforts, such as a governance mechanism 
that adopts ways to improve 
organizational health; 

• use of change agents who are perceived 
as pragmatic - maintaining ideals while 
embracing practical solutions; 

• accomplishing change in stages and with 
realistic timelines, 

• providing progress feedback, 

• institutionalizing support mechanisms to 
maintain and evolve changes and to 
generate periodic renewal. 
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An understanding of concepts espoused by 
community psychologists such as empowering 
settings and enhancing a sense of community 
also can make a critical difference 

Building on what is known about 
organizational change, our Center staff for 
many years has been working on a change 
model for use in establishing, sustaining, and 
scaling-up school and community reforms. In 
this context, we have identified several 
temporary mechanisms that can be 
established to facilitate and guide systemic 
change. 

Once systemic changes have been 
accomplished effectively, all temporary 
mechanisms are phased out - with any 
essential new roles and functions assimilated 
into regular structural mechanisms. 

To illustrate the infrastructure context, it 
helps to think in terms of four key temporary 
mechanisms that we view as essential to 
successful systemic change. These are: (1) a 
site-based steering mechanism to guide and 
support replication, (2) a site-based change 
team (consisting of key site-stakeholders) 
that has responsibility for coalition building, 
implementing the strategic plan, and 
maintaining daily oversight (including 
problem solving, conflict resolution, and so 
forth), (3) a change agent (e.g., organization 
facilitator) who works with the change team 
and has full-time responsibility for the daily 
tasks involved in creating readiness and the 
initial implementation of desired changes, 
and (4) mentors and coaches who model and 
teach specific elements of new approaches. 

• Steering. When it comes to schools, 
systemic change requires shifts in policy 
and practice at several levels (e.g., a 
school, a "family" of schools, a school 
district). Eachjurisdictional level needs 
to be involvea in one or more steering 
mechanisms. A steering mechanism can 
be a designated individual or a small 
committee or team. The functions of 
such mechanisms include oversight, 
guidance, and support of the change 
process to ensure success. If a decision 
is made to have separate steering 



mechanisms at different jurisidictional 
levels, an interactive interface is needed 
between them. And, of course, a regular, 
interactive interface is essential between 
steering and organizational governance 
mechanisms. The steering mechanism is 
the guardian of the "big picture" vision. 

* Change Agent and Change Team. 
During replication, tasks and concerns 
must be addressed expeditiously. The 
main work revolves around planning and 
facilitating: 

► infrastructure development, 
maintenance, action, mechanism 
liaison and interface, and priority 
setting 

► stakeholder development (coaching 
— with an emphasis on creating 
readiness both in terms of 
motivation and skills; team building; 
providing technical assistance; 
organizing basic "interdisciplinary 
and cross training") 

► communication (visibility), resource 
mapping, analyses, coordination, 
and integration 

*■ formative evaluation and rapid 
problem solving 

► ongoing support 

To these ends, a full time agent for 
change plays a critical role. Some years 
ago we developed a position called an 
Organization Facilitator to aid with 
major restructuring (Adelman, 1993; 
Adelman & Taylor 1997; Center for 
Mental Health in Schools, 1999a; 1999b; 
Taylor, Nelson, & Adelman, 1999). This 
specially trained change agent embodies 
the necessary expertise to help school 
sites and complexes implement and 
institutionalize substantively new 
approaches. Such an individual might be 
used as a change agent for one school or 
a group of schools. A cadre of such 
professionals might be used to facilitate 
change across an entire district. The 
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focus might be on changes in a few key 
aspects or full-scale restructuring. 

One of this facilitator's first functions is 
to help form and train an on-site change 
team. Such a team (which includes 
various work groups) consists of 
personnel representing specific 
programs, administrators, union chapter 
chairs, and staff skilled in facilitating 
problem solving and mediating conflicts. 
This composition provides a blending of 
outside and internal agents for change 
who are responsible and able to address 
daily concerns. 

With the change agent initially taking the 
lead, members of the change team (and its 
work groups) are catalysts and managers of 
change. As such, they must ensure the "big 
picture" is implemented in ways that are 
true to the vision and compatible with the 
local culture. Team members help develop 
linkages among resources, facilitate 
redesign of regular structural mechanisms, 
and establish other temporary mechanisms. 
They also are problem solvers - not only 
responding as problems arise but taking a 
proactive stance by designing strategies to 
counter anticipated barriers to change, such 
as negative reactions and dynamics, 
common factors interfering with working 
relationships, and system deficiencies. 
They do all this in ways that enhance 
empowerment, a sense of community, and 
general readiness and commitment to new 
approaches. After initial implementation, 
they focus on ensuring that 
institutionalized mechanisms take on 
functions essential to maintenance and 
renewal. All this requires team members 
who are committed each day to ensuring 
effective replication and who have enough 
time and ability to attend to details. 

* Mentors and Coaches. During initial 
implementation, the need for mentors and 
coaches is acute. Inevitably new ideas, 
roles, and functions require a variety of 
stakeholder development activities, 
including demonstrations of new 
infrastructure mechanisms and program 



elements. An Organization Facilitator is 
among the first providing mentorship. The 
change team must also identify mentors 
indigenous to a particular site and others in 
the system who have relevant expertise. To 
expand the local pool, other stakeholders 
can usually be identified and recruited as 
volunteers to offer peer support. A 
regularly accessible cadre of mentors and 
coaches is an indispensable resource in 
responding to stakeholders' daily calls for 
help. (Ultimately, every stakeholder is a 
potential mentor or coach for somebody.) 
In most cases, the pool will need to be 
augmented periodically with specially 
contracted coaches. 

(Some relevant references are offered at the end 

of the document.) 




Workms together helps light the waaf. 
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Stage 3. Clarifying Feasibility (cont.) 



Step 11. Formulating a longer-range strategic plan for 
maintaining momentum, progress, quality 
improvement, and creative renewal. 



As first steps toward longer-range strategic planning, it is helpful to revisit the big 
picture vision and what is currently taking place in order to clarify the gaps. 

Such a gap analysis provides another basis for highlighted, in context, the need to 
sustain specific functions and to have a long-range plan for their maintenance and 
renewal. 



Tool: - 

Gap Analysis/Build Consensus 

Clarifying the Gap Between the Vision and What 's Actually Happening 

In responding to the following questions, think in terms of what’s in place and what 
may be missing with respect to the vision, policy, infrastructure, leadership, staff 
capacity building mechanisms and resources, etc. 

Process (if done by group): 

• First jot down your own answers. 

• Group members then can share their respective responses. 

• Discuss similarities and differences. 

• Finally, to the degree feasible arrive at a working consensus. 

(1) Where are things currently in terms of policy and practice for addressing barriers 
to student learning? 



(2) What is the nature and scope of the gap between the vision and the current state 
of affairs? 



See Appendix C for an example of one school’s efforts to create a 5 year plan. 
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Stage 4. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes 



Step 12. Assessing readiness to proceed with specific systemic changes. 



The success of a sustainability campaign depends on stakeholders’ motivation and 
capability. Substantive change is most likely when high levels of positive energy among 
stakeholders can be mobilized and appropriately directed over extended periods of time. 
Among the most fundamental errors related to systemic change is the tendency to set 
actions into motion without taking sufficient time to lay the foundation needed for 
substantive change. Thus, one of the first concerns is how to mobilize and direct the 
energy of a critical mass of participants to ensure readiness and commitment for 
systemic changes. This calls for proceeding in ways that establish and maintain an 
effective match with the motivation and capabilities of involved parties. 

The initial focus is on communicating essential information to key stakeholders using 
strategies that help them understand that the benefits of change will outweigh the costs 
and are more worthwhile than the status quo or competing directions for change. The 
strategies used must be personalized and accessible to the subgroups of stakeholders 
(e.g., must be "enticing," emphasize that costs are reasonable, and engage them in 
processes that build consensus and commitment). Time must be spent creating 
motivational readiness of key stakeholders and building their capacity and skills. 



lool: Assessing Readiness for Systemic Change 

On the following page is a set of benchmarks related to creating readiness for systemic 
change - specifically focused on school/community approaches to addressing barriers 
to learning, promoting healthy development, and closing the achievement gap. 

This tool provides some guidelines for those steering and implementing the process. 



Readiness is an everyday concern . All changes require constant care and feeding, 
those who steer the process must be motivated and competent, not just initially but 
overtime. The complexity of systemic change requires close monitoring of mechanisms 
and immediate follow up to address problems. In particular, it means providing 
continuous, personalized guidance and support to enhance knowledge and skills and 
counter anxiety, frustration, and other stressors. To these ends, adequate resource 
support must be provided (time, ;;pace, materials, equipment) and opportunities must 
be available for increasing ability and generating a sense of renewed mission 
Personnel turnover must be addressed by welcoming and orienting new members 



O 
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^ Benchmarks Related to Creating Readiness for Systemic Change 
(Focus is on School/Community Approaches to Addressing Barriers to Learning, 
Promoting Healthy Development, & Closing the Achievement Gap) 



Location: 

I. Orienting Stakeholders 



Date Date 

Started Completed 



Current 

Status 



A. Basic ideas and relevant research base 
are introduced to key stakeholders 
using "social marketing" strategies 
>school administrators 
>school staff 

>families in the community 
>business stakeholders 



B. Opportunities for interchange are provided & 
additional in-depth presentations are made 
to build a critical mass of consensus for 
systemic changes 

C. Ongoing evaluation of interest is conducted until 
a critical mass of stakeholders indicate 
readiness to pursue a policy commitment 

D. Ratification and sponsorship are elicited from a 
critical mass of stakeholders 

II. Establishing Policy Commitment & Framework 

E. Establishment of a high level policy 
and assurance of leadership commitment 

F. Policy is translated into an inspiring vision, a 
framework, and a strategic plan that phases in 

changes using a realistic time line 

G. Policy is translated into appropriate resource 
allocations (leadership, staff, space, budget, time) 

H. Establishment of incentives for change 

(e.g., intrinsically valued outcomes, expectations 
for success, recognitions, rewards) 

I. Establishment of procedural options that reflect 
stakeholder strengths and from which those 
expected to implement change can select strategies 
they see as workable 

J. Establishment of an infrastructure and processes 

that facilitate change efforts 

K. Establishment of a change agent position 

L. Establishment of temporary infrastructure 

mechanisms for making systemic changes 

M. Initial capacity-building - developing essential 
skills among stakeholders to begin implementation 

N. Benchmarks are used to provide feedback on 
progress and to make necessary improvements 
in the process for creating readiness 
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Stage 4. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes (cont.) 



Step 13. Establishing an infrastructure and action 
plan for earn ing out the changes 



At this juncture, the work entails ensuring there is an infrastructure and a plan of action for 
accomplishing the systemic changes necessary for sustaining desired functions As 
illustrated below, this involves first working with existing infrastructure mechanisms to 
build an action plan that utilizes available resources. Then, mechanisms must be put in place 
to build consensus, negotiate agreements, and implement changes. 




Leadership ensures the 
coordinated action plan is 
shared broadly with school 
and community stakeholders; 
then helps to establish 



Mechanisms to negotiate and carry out plan 
(e.g., using an existing resource-oriented team or 
creating an ad hoc sustainability team) 



Aids: On the following pages are some aids in thinking about mapping school and 
community stakeholders who can play a significant role in helping with systemic changes. 



Tool: Following the aids for mapping are a set of work sheets to guide action planning. 
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Mapping Resources Connected to School 



SLttT 77//e 1 and Bilingual Coordinators 



• Provides assessment and testing of students for 
special services. Counseling for students and 
parents. Support services for teachers. 
Prevention, crisis, conflict resolution, program 
modification for special learning and/or 
behavioral needs. 

School Nurse 
times at the school 

• Provides immunizations, follow-up, 
communicable disease control, vision and 
hearing screening and follow-up, health 
assessments and referrals, health counseling and 
information for students and families. 

Pupil Sendees & Attendance Counselor 
times at the school 

• Provides a liaison between school and home to 
maximize school attendance, transition 
counseling for returnees, enhancing attendance 
improvement activities. 

Social Worker 

times at the school 

9 Assists in identifying at-risk students and 
provides follow-up counseling for students and 
parents. Refers families for additional services 
if needed. 

Counselors times at the school 



• General and special counseling/guidance 
services. Consultation with parents and school 
staff. 

Dropout Prevention Program Coordination 
times at the school 

• Coordinates activity designed to promote 
dropout prevention. 



• Coordinates categorical programs, provides 
services to identified Title I students, 
implements Bilingual Master Plan (supervising 
the curriculum, testing, and so forth) 

Resource and Special Education Teachers 



times at the school 

• Provides information on program modifications 
for students in regular classrooms as well as 
providing sendees for special education. 

Other important resources: 

School-based Crisis Team (list by name/title) 

~ 7 

! 

r~ 

/ 



School Improvement Program Planners 

~ 7 

/ 



Community Resources 



• Providing school-linked or 
interventions and resources 


school-based 


Who What thev do 


When 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


! 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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Info Aid 

Potential Community Collaborators 



County Agencies and Bodies 

(e.g., Depts. of Health, Mental Health, Children & 
Family Sendees, Public Social Services, Probation, 
Sheriff, Office of Education, Fire, Service Planning 
Area Councils, Recreation & Parks, Library, courts, 
housing) 

Municipal Agencies and Bodies 

(e.g., parks & recreation, library, police, fire, courts, 
civic event units) 

Physical and Mental Health & Psychosocial 

Concerns Facilities and Groups 

(e.g., hospitals, clinics, guidance centers, Planned 
Parenthood, Aid to Victims, MADD, "Friends of* 
groups; family crisis and support centers, helplines, 
hotlines, shelters, mediation and dispute resolution 
centers) 

Mutual Support/Self Help Groups 

(e.g., for almost every problem and many other 
activities) 

Child Care/Preschool Centers 

Post Secondary Education Institutions/Students 
(e.g., community colleges, state universities, public 
and private colleges and universities, vocational 
colleges; specific schools within these such as Schools 
of Law, Education, Nursing, Dentistry) 

Service Agencies 

(e.g., PTA/PTSA, United Way, clothing and food 
pantry, Visiting Nurses Association, Cancer Society, 
Catholic Charities, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
volunteer agencies, legal aid society) 

Service Clubs and Philanthropic Organizations 
(e.g., Lions Club, Rotary Club, Optimists, Assistance 
League, men’s and women’s clubs, League of 
Women Voters, veteran’s groups, foundations) 

Youth Agencies and Groups 

(e.g., Boys and Girls Clubs, Y’s, scouts, 4-H , 
Woodcraft Rangers) 



Sports/Health/Fitness/Outdoor Groups 

(e.g., sports teams, athletic leagues, local gyms, 
conservation associations, Audubon Society) 

Community Based Organizations 

(e.g., neighborhood and homeowners’ associations, 
Neighborhood Watch, block clubs, housing project 
associations, economic development groups, civic 
associations) 

Faith Community Institutions 

(e.g., congregations and subgroups, clergy 

associations, Interfaith Hunger Coalition) 

Legal Assistance Groups 

(e.g., Public Counsel, schools of law) 

Ethnic Associations 

(e.g., Committee for Armenian Students in Public 
Schools, Korean Youth Center, United Cambodian 
Community, African-American, Latino, Asian-Pacific, 
Native American Organizations) 

Special Interest Associations and Clubs 

(e.g., Future Scientists and Engineers of America, 
pet owner and other animal-oriented groups) 

Artists and Cultural Institutions 

(e.g., museums, art galleries, zoo, theater groups, 
motion picture studios, TV and radio stations, writers’ 
organizations, instrumental/choral, drawing/painting, 
technology-based arts, literary clubs, collector’s 
groups) 

Businesses/Corporations/Unions 

(e.g., neighborhood business associations, chambers of 
commerce, local shops, restaurants, banks, AAA, 
Teamsters, school employee unions) 

Media 

(e.g., newspapers, TV & radio, local assess cable) 

Family members , local residents, senior 
citizens groups 



Action Planning Work Sheets: 

Getting From Here to There 

(1) What do group members think must be done in order to “get from here to there?’’ 

(i.e., General Steps and Timetable - e.g., long-range perspective - What actions must be taken? 
By who? What must be done so that the necessary steps are taken? etc.) 



Process: 



• First brainstorm; 

• Then, arrive at consensus. 



(2) Planning Specific Objectives and Strategies (e.g., for each step to be 
accomplished in the immediate future) 

What do you see as the first/next steps that must be taken? 



Process: 

>Use flip charts to specify: 
a) objectives to be accomplished 



b) specific strategies for accomplishing the objectives 
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Action Planning (cont.) 



c) who will carry out the strategies 



d) timeline for accomplishing each strategy and plans for monitoring 
progress and making revisions 



e) factors that need to be anticipated as possible problems and how they 
will be dealt with. 
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Stage 4. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes (cont.) 



Step 14. Anticipating barriers and how to handle them 



Tool: On the following pages is a discussion activity that stakeholders might want to do 
as a lead-in to planning how to anticipate barriers to systemic change. The activity should 
be offered in a somewhat lighthearted manner. It will help participants recognize some of 
the thinking and behaviors in which they may be engaging and may enhance motivation 
for thinking more broadly about what is involved in sustaining valued functions and 
systemic changes. 



Resource Aid: 



A major barrier that often arises is that groups working on sustainability don’t function 
effectively. For groups to be effective, they must be task-focused. Groups working together 
for any lengthy period need clarity and buy-in about the functions they are pursuing. All 
group members must leam the basics of working together and how to do so despite 
inevitable differences in individual motivation and capability. Appendix D highlights some 
key matters about group functioning. This resource aid stresses that no group should be 
initiated until its functions are well-delineated. Also explored are matters related to 
working effectively with others. This material can be used as a focus for discussing the 
dynamics of working together in general and for sustainability in particular. 



Can you define 
collaboration 

forme? 



I 



Sure! Collaboration is 
an unnatural act between 
nonconsenting adults. 
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Common Barriers to Sustaining the Efforts and Outcomes of a Project 

(The following highlights all too common, very human considerations that can keep well meaning 
people from focusing on sustaining the progress made through a project or initiative.) 

As the funding cycle nears its end, the following concerns may keep staff from effectively 
sustaining valued functions and systemic changes: 

>Keeping jobs (How can I keep my job? How can I keep staff added with project funds?) 

>Keeping specific sendees (How can we keep the new services we have introduced?) 

>Extramural funding (Where can we find some funders to continue this project?) 

These concerns push project staff to seek additional, dedicated funding to continue as a 
mai ginalLed project, rather than as valued functions that the system adopts and 
institutionalizes. 



The above concerns reflect an underlying tendency for those involved in a project to 

• think about what they are doing only as a project, rather than as a catalyst for 
systemic changes that can enhance long-term positive results for school and 
community 

• think about the project in terms of jobs 

• focus mainly on specific services rather than on comprehensive, multifaceted, and 
integrated programs, which, in turn, limits infrastructure building to case-oriented 
rather than resource-oriented mechanisms 

• focus evaluation on service use and outcomes, which among other things ignores 
evaluation of efforts to counter fragmentation, competition, and marginalization of 
activities to address barriers to learning and promote healthy development, as well 
as efforts to sustain valued systemic changes 



For discussion: 

What do you anticipate as major barriers as you try to sustain valued functions and 
systemic changes? 

Take a minute to write; then share with the person next to you to add to your list. 
Report out and discuss ways to deal with the anticipated barriers. 
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Stage 4. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes (cont.) 



Step 15. Negotiating initial agreements (e.g., memoranda of understanding) 



At this juncture, it is essential to begin negotiating as strongly as is feasible to establish 
agreements about working together to sustain valued functions and systemic changes. 
Minimally, this involves ratifying existing memoranda of understanding (MOUs). 
Hopefully, there will be an opportunity to enhance the nature and scope of the previous 
agreements. This is particularly important where the MOU was little more than a 
"paper" agreement. 

Even better would be to use efforts for sustainability as opportunities to generate formal 
policy statements and institutionalized (e.g., contractual) commitments. It is important 
at least to lay the foundation for subsequent development of formal policy and 
institutionalized agreements (see below and anticipate Step 16). 



Clarifying and Enhancing Agreements 

(1) What type of agreements (e.g., MOUs, policy statements) are in place? 

(2) Do the following as needed: 

(a) review and ratify previous MOUs 

(b) rework previous MOUs and then reratify them 

(c) develop and ratify new MOUs 

(d) propose and seek adoption of formal policy statements 

(e) work to institutionalize contractual agreements 



Stage 4. Proceeding with Specific Systemic Changes (cont.) 



Step 16. Maintaining high levels of commitment to 
accomplishing necessary systemic changes 
(e.g., ensuring each task/objective is attainable; 
ensuring effective task facilitation and follow- 
through; celebrating each success) 



Make motivation a constant process focus. 

• minimize factors that decrease motivation 

• use facets of each step to enhance motivation 



For example, periodically assess assets and barriers so that the latter 
can be minimized and the former used to maximize efficacy in 
pursuing steps. Also, use activities related to "social marketing" (see 
Appendix B) as a focus for celebrating successes. 



Tool: The worksheet on the following page can be used in exploring specific assets 
and barriers among school-community stakeholders. 
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Work Sheet 

Clarifying Assets and Barriers in Planning for Sustainability 


School Staff (including District staff) 


Assets 


Barriers 


(e.g., What talents, strengths, opportunities, etc. 


(e.g., What barriers may arise related to 


of the school staff can help with sustainability?) 


mobilizing school staff to help?) 


Community Stakeholders 


(including family members and students) 


Assets 


Barriers 


(e.g., What talents, strengths, opportunities, etc. 


(e.g., What barriers may arise related to 


of the community stakeholders can help with 


mobilizing community stakeholders to help?) 


sustainability?) 
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A Note about Policy 

Over time, it is essential to help shift policy in ways that enhance 
comprehensive, multifaceted approaches to addressing barriers to learning 
and promoting healthy development. For example, policy should be 
formulated to 

• encourage school districts and every school to include an emphasis 
on restructuring student/leamer supports in school improvement plans 

and certification reviews and to include family/community active 
involvement in these processes 

• encourage state education agencies to develop and provide district 

staff and their school boards with frameworks, training, and technical 
assistance relevant to such restructuring 

• encourage institutes of higher education to include such frameworks 
in their preparation programs for district and school administrators 
and pupil service personnel 



########################## 

Clearly, the many steps and tasks described above call for a high 
degree of commitment and relentlessness of effort. Major systemic 
changes are not easily accomplished. The rationale for this guide is to 
increase the likelihood of achieving desired changes by clarifying 
processes and providing some tools. At the same time, awareness of 
the myriad political and bureaucratic difficulties involved in making 
major institutional changes, especially with limited financial 
resources, leads to the caution that the type of approach 
described above is not a straight-forward sequential process. 
Rather, the work proceeds and changes emerge in overlapping 
and spiraling ways. 

################################ 
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Part III. Formative and Summative Evaluation 
of Efforts to Sustain Functions 



When the cook tastes the soup, it is formative 
evaluation and when the guests taste the soup, 
it is summative. The key is not so much when 
as why. What is the information for, for further 
preparation and correction or for savouring and 
consumption? 

Robert Stake 
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III. Formative and Summative Evaluation of Efforts to Sustain Functions 



As highlighted earlier, findings supporting the value of sustaining functions are invaluable 
in making the case for doing so. Such data come from intervention/program evaluation. 

In this section, the emphasis is on a different evaluation focus - monitoring and determining 
the efficacy of the sustainability activity. 



Essentially what is involved is: 

• formulating an evaluation action plan 

• adopting specific benchmarks for monitoring progress 

• specifying and measuring immediate indicators that functions are sustained 

• specifying and measuring longer-term indicators that functions are sustained 



The format for action planning presented in Part II can be adapted for planning 
what needs to be done here, by whom, and by when. 



On the following pages is a benchmark tool that can be adapted for local use in 
monitoring progress. It is organized in terms of the four stages of the 
sustainability process as discussed in Parts I and II. (Note: In several instances, 
specific steps that logically go together are combined.) 



Immediate indicators that functions are sustained include data from several 
sources that show functions that were in danger of being lost (1) are being 
continued and (2) are being carried out in ways that maintain their potency. 



Longer-term indicators that functions are sustained include data from several 
sources that show functions in danger of being lost are institutionalized. The 
focus here is on matters such as including the functions in policy statements, as 
regular items in the budget, as part of regular job descriptions for administrative 
and line staff, as part of the systems’ accountability reviews, and so forth. 
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Benchmarks for Monitoring and Reviewing Progress of Sustainability Activity 



1. Preparing the Argument 
for Sustaining Valued Functions 


Date 

started 


Date 

Completed 


Current Status 








Developing an understanding of the current status of 
the local big picture agenda 








Clarifying the functions and accomplishments the 
project initiative has contributed to the big picture 
agenda and where the functions fit in terms of current 
policy and program priorities 








Clarifying what functions will be lost if the school(s) 
and community do not determine ways to sustain them 








II. Mobilizing Interest, Consensus, and 
Support among Key Stakeholders 


Date 

started 


Date 

Completed 


Current Status 


Identifying champions for the functions and clarifying 
the mechanism(s) for bringing supporters together to 
work on sustainability 








Clarifying cost-effective strategies for sustaining 
functions 








Planning and implementing a “social marketing” 
strategy specifically to gamer a critical mass of 
stakeholder support 








Planning and implementing strategies to obtain the 
support of key policy makers 








III. Clarifying Feasibility 


Date 

started 


Date 

Completed 


Current Status 


Clarifying how the functions can be institutionalized 
into existing, modified, or new infrastructure and 
operational mechanisms 








Clarifying how necessary changes can be 
accomplished 








Formulating a longer-range strategic plan for 
maintaining momentum, progress, quality 
improvement, and creative renewal ( 


! 
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IV. Proceeding with 

Specific Systemic Changes 


Date 

started 


Date 

Completed 


Current Status 


Assessing readiness to proceed with specific systemic 
changes 








Establishing an infrastructure and action plan for 
carrying out the changes 








Anticipating barriers and how to handle them 








Maintaining high levels of commitment to 
accomplishing necessary systemic changes 









An overarching benchmark involves the monitoring of the implementation of the evaluation action plan. 




Planners must understand 
the environment in which they work 

and acknowledge 
the chaos that is present. 

W. Sybouts 
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Part IV. Contextual Frameworks: 
Integrating with Educational Reform 



Thoughts are but dreams till their efforts be tried. 

William Shakespeare 

The world is before you - you need not take it or 
leave it as it was when you came in. 

James Baldwin 



Changing the individual while leaving the world alone 
is a dubious proposition. 

Ulric Neisser 
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Part IV. Contextual Frameworks: Integrating with Educational Reform 



Jnr e rp f nf U ?J S T h i 9 h j ! 9htin9 som e basic frameworks that can help guide efforts to clarify the 

hLp hoon H ° f | hS i° Ca b u P ' CtUre C ° nteX *' The material is excerpted from various documents that 
have been developed over the years by the Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA. 



In too many schools, the educational mission is thwarted because of many factors that 

irho^ 6 Wlth t } -° Un i gSterS leaming and Performance (see Figure 1). It is for this reason that 
schools invest m education support programs and services. Given that the investment is 
substantia!, rt is somewhat surprising how little attention educational policymakers and 
reformers give to rethinking this arena of school activity. 

If schools are to ensure that all students succeed, designs for reform must reflect the full 
implications of all. Clearly, all includes more than students who are motivationally readv and 

who Sen^hene^n- 1 ^ 8 ? standards ” demand s and expectations. It must also include the many 
ha h °- rc ! benefiting from instructional reforms because of a host of external and internal 
bamers interfering with their development and leaming. 

Most leaming, behavior, and emotional problems seen in schools are rooted in failure to 
address external barriers and learner differences in a comprehensive manner And the 

K?iv mS ^ eX i Ce ?uM d as you ? gsters internalize the frustrations of confronting barriers 
and experience the debilitating effects of performing poorly at school. 8 

How many are affected? Figures vary. An estimate from the Center for Demographic 
Policy suggests that 40% of young people are in bad educational shape and therefore will 

their pr0I ? 1Se -- The / ea lity for many large urban schools is that well-over 50% 
of their students manifest significant leaming, behavior, and emotional problems For a 

' a n r f,Pi? p °f! 0n of thes f. youngsters, the problems are rooted in the restricted opportunities 
ana difficult living conditions associated with poverty. 

The litany of barriers to leaming is all too familiar to anyone who lives or works in 
communities where families struggle with low income. In such neighborhoods school and 
community resources often are insufficient to the task of providing the t>pe of bSic (ne^er 

iUldpn nri t Ch f ien ! °P pomm ' tles found ln higher income communities. Theresources also are 
inadequate for dealing with such threats to well-being and leaming as health problems 

^d fi culn^o y Ci ; CUr ? stances ,’ ga £ gs > violenc /> drugs. Inadequate attention to language 
Tn t li ?, lde t0 rr gh rates of student mobility creates additional barriers not 

only to student leaming but to efforts to involve families in youngsters' schooling Such 
conditions are breeding grounds for frustration, apathy, alienation, and hopelessness 8 

It would be a mistake, however, to think only in terms of poverty. As recent ’widely-reported 
incidents underscore, violence is a specter hanging over all schools. And, while guns and 
killmgs capture media attention, other forms of violence affect and debilitate youngsters at 
every school. Even though there isn’t good data, those who study the many faces of violence tell 
us that large numbers of students are caught up in cycles where they are the recipient or 
perpetrator (and sometimes both) of physical and sexual harassment ranging from excessive 
teasing and bullying to mayhem and major criminal acts. 
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Figure 1 . Barriers to Learning* 



Range of Learners 
(categorized in terms of their 
response to academic instruction) 



I 



II 



III 



Motivationally 
ready & able - 



Not very 
motivated/ 
lacking 
prerequisite 
knowledge 
& skills/ 
different 
learning rates 
& styles/ 
minor 

vulnerabilities 




Examples of barriers: 

• negative attitudes toward schooling 

• deficiencies in necessary prerequisite skills 

• disabilities 



Avoidant/ 
very deficient 
in current 
capabilities/ 
has a disability/ 
major health - 1 
problems 



• school and community deficiencies 

• lack of home involvement 

• lack of peer support 

• peers who are negative influences 

• lack of recreational opportunities 

• lack of community involvement 

• inadequate school support services 

• inadequate social support services 

• inadequate health support services 



Desired 

Outcomes 



* Although a few youngster start out with internal problems and many others 
internalize negative experiences, there can be littie doubt that external factors 
are primarily responsible for the majority of learning, behavior, and emotional 
problems encountered in schools. 



Adapted from: H.S. Adelman & L. Taylor (1994). On understanding intervention in psychology and 
education. Westport, CT: Prager. 



What Do Schools 
Do to Address 
Barriers to 
Learning? 



School policy makers have a long-history of trying to assist 
teachers in dealing with problems that interfere with school 
learning. This includes providing a variety of school-owned 
counseling, psychological, and social service programs. It also 
includes enhancing school linkages with community service 
agendes and other neighborhood resources. Paralleling these 
efforts is a natural interest in promoting healthy development 
Despite all this, it remains the case that too little is being done 
and prevailing approaches are poorly conceived. 



School-Owned 
Programs 
and Services 



Almost all schools flirt with some forms of preventive and 
corrective activity focused on specific types of concerns, such as 
learning problems, substance abuse, violence, teen pregnancy 
school dropouts, delinquency, and so forth. Some programs are 
provided throughout a school district, others are carried out at or 
linked to targeted schools. The interventions may be designed to 
benefit all students in a school, those in specified grades, and/or 
those identified as having special needs. The activities may be 
implemented in regular or special education classrooms and may 
be geared to an entire class, groups, or individuals; or they may 
be designed as "pull out" programs for designated students. They 
encompass ecological, curricular, and clinically oriented 
activities. 



Most school-owned programs and services are offered by nuDil 
services personnel. Federal and state mandates and special 
projects tend to determine how many pupil sendees professionals 
are employed. Governance of their daily practices usually is 
centralized at the school district level. In large districts 
counselors, psychologists, social workers, and other specialists 
may be organized into separate units. Such units straddle regular 
special, and compensatory education. 



. few schools 
come dose to 
being able 
to do the job 
that is needed 



On paper, it looks like a lot. It is common knowledge, however 
that few schools come close to having enough. Most offer only’ 
bare essentials. Too many schools can’t even meet basic needs. 
Primary prevention really is only a dream. Analyses of the 
situation find that programs are planned, implemented, and 
evaluated in a piecemeal maimer. Not only are they carried on in 
relative isolation of each other, a great deal of the work is 
oriented to discrete problems and overrelies on specialized 
services for individuals and small groups. In some schools, a 
student identified as at risk for grade retention, dropout, and 
substance abuse may be assigned to three counseling programs 
operating independently of each other. Such fragmentation not 
only is costly, it works against good results. 
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School- 

Community 

Collaborations 



. . . the trend is to 
co-locate services at a 
school rather 
than integrating 
them with the ongoing 
efforts of 
school staff 



In recent years, renewed interest in school-community collaborations 
has included a focus on enhancing health, mental health, and social 
services for students and their families. State-wide initiatives are being 
tested across the country. The work has fostered such concepts as 
school linked services, coordinated and integrated services, wrap- 
around services, one-stop shopping, full service schools, and 
community schools. Where initiatives have incorporated a wellness 
model, youth development concepts such as promoting protective 
factors, asset-building, and empowerment also are in vogue. 

Not surprisingly, early findings primarily indicate how hard it is to 
establish collaborations. Still, a reasonable inference from available 
* aa * school-community partnerships can be successful and cost 
effecti ve over the long-run. By placing staff at schools, community 
agencies make access easier for students and families - especially 
those who usually are underserved and hard to reach. Such efforts not 
only provide services, they seem to encourage schools to open their 
doors in ways that enhance recreational, enrichment, and remedial 
opportunities and greater family involvement. Analyses of these 
P£?S rai ^ s suggest better outcomes are associated with empowering 
children and families, as well as with having the capability to address 
diverse constituencies and contexts. Many families using school-based 
centers become interested in contributing to school and community. 
They provide social support networks for new students and families, 
teach each other coping skills, participate in school governance, and 
help create a psychological sense of community. At the same time, the 
problem of fragmentation is compounded in many locales as 
community sendees are brought to school campuses. This happens 
because the prevailing approach is to coordinate community services 
and link them to schools in ways that co-locate rather than integrate 
them with the ongoing efforts of school staff. 



And Everything is Marginalized! 



Policymakers have come to appreciate the relationship between limited intervention efficacy 
and the widespread tendency for complementary programs to operate in isolation. Limited 
efficacy does seem inevitable as long as interventions are carried out in a piecemeal fashion. 
1 h . e . call J or . ’^grated services clearly is motivated by a desire to reduce redundancy, waste 
and ineffectiveness resulting from fragmentation. 



Unfortunately, the focus on fragmentation ignores the overriding problem, namely that all 
efforts to address barriers to learning and promote healthy development are marginalized in 
policy and practice. Clearly, the majority of school counseling, psychological, and social 

service programs are viewed as supplementary - often referred to as support or auxiliary 
services. J 



The degree to which marginalization is the case is seen in the lack of attention given such 
activity in school improvement plans and certification reviews. School policy makers deal with 
such programs on an ad hoc basis and continue to ignore the need for reform and restructuring 
in this arena. Community involvement also is a marginal concern at most schools. 



In short, policies shaping current agendas for school and community reforms are seriously 

SfnTl. t i h ° Ugh frag ™ entatl0n 18 a si S niflca nt problem, marginalization is the more 
tun amental concern. Yet concern about marginalization is not even on the radar screen of 
most policy makers. u 
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While higher standards and accountability are necessary ingredients in 
the final recipe for school reform, they are insufficient for turning around 
most schools that are in trouble. At such schools, overreliance on raising 
the bar and demands for rapid test score increases may even be 
counterproductive because they force attention away from addressing the 
multitude of overlapping factors that interfere with effective learning and 
teaching. 

Expanding School 
Reform 

The present situation is one where, despite awareness of the many 
barriers to learning, education reformers continue to concentrate mainly 
on improving instruction (efforts to directly facilitate learning) and the 
management and governance of schools. Then, in the naive belief that a 
few health and social services will suffice in addressing barriers to 
learning, they talk of "integrated health and social sendees." And, in 
doing so, more attention has been given to linking sparse community 
sendees to school sites than to restructuring school programs and sendees 
designed to support and enable learning. The short shrift given to 
"support" programs and services by school reformers continues to 
marginalize activity that is essential to improving student achievement. 



. . . short shrift is 
given to student 
support programs 



. . . comprehensive, 
multifaceted 

approaches are 
needed to enable 
all students to 
benefit from high 
standards and 
improved teaching 



Ultimately, addressing barriers to development and learning must be 
approached from a societal perspective and with fundamental systemic 
reforms. The reforms must lead to development of a comprehensive, 
integrated continuum of programs. Such a continuum must be 
multifaceted and woven into three overlapping school-community 
systems: systems of positive development, prevention, early intervention 
to address problems as soon after onset as feasible, and systems of care 
for those with chronic and severe problems (see Figures 2 and 3). All of 
this encompasses an array of programmatic, activity that must effectively 
(a) enhance regular classroom strategies to improve instruction for 
students with mild-to-moderate behavior and learning problems, (b) assist 
students and families as they negotiate the many school-related 
transitions, (c) increase home and community involvement with schools, 
(d) respond to and prevents crises, and (e) facilitate student and family 
access to specialized services when necessary. While schools can't do 
everything needed, they must play a much greater role in developing the 
programs and systems that are essential if all students are to benefit from 
higher standards and improved instruction. 



Establishment of a comprehensive, integrated approach to address 
barriers to development and learning effectively requires cohesive policy 
that facilitates the blending of resources. In schools, this includes 
restructuring to combine parallel efforts supported by general funds, 
compensatory and special education entitlements, safe and drug free 
school grants, and specially funded projects. In communities, the need is 
for better ways of connecting agency and other resources to each other 
and to schools. The aim is cohesive and potent school-community 
partnerships. With proper policy support, a comprehensive approach can 
be woven into the fabric of every school, and neighboring schools can be 
linked to share limited resources and achieve economies of scale. 
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Figure 2. A comprehensive, multifaceted continuum of interconnected systems 
for meeting the needs of all students. 



School Resources 

(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples : 

• General health education 

• Drug and alcohol education 

• Support for transitions 

• Conflict resolution 

• Parent involvement 



• Pregnancy prevention 

• Violence prevention 

• Dropout prevention 

• Leaming/behavior 
accommodations 

• Work programs 



• Special education for 
learning disabilities, 
emotional disturbance, 
and other health 
impairments 



Systems to Promote 
Healthy Development 
& 

Systems of Prevention 
primary prevention 
(low end need/low cost 
per individual programs) 



Community Resources 
(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples: 

* Public health & safety 
programs 

* Prenatal care 

* Immunizations 

* Recreation & enrichment 

* Child abuse education 



Systems of Early Intervention 
early-after-onset 

(moderate need, moderate 
cost per individual) 



Systems of Care 
treatment of severe and 
chronic problems 
(High end need/high cost 
per individual programs) 



• Early identification to treat 
health problems 

• Monitoring health problems 

• Short-term counseling 

• Foster placement/group homes 

• Family support 

• Shelter, food, clothing 
» Job programs 



Emergency/crisis treatment 
Family preservation 
Long-term therapy 
Probation/incarceration 
Disabilities programs 
Hospitalization 



Note: In addressing problems, it is fundamental to build 
intervention needed (i.e., to intervene only to the degree 



on strengths and assets and to 
necessary, but to do all that is 



use the least 
needed). 



on , daily basis and ,o 
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Figure 3. Nine Key Concerns for Schools as They Pursue Safe Schools 



Prevention 



Early-After-Onset 

Intervention 



Provision for 
Severe and 
Chronic Problems 



*Promoting Readiness for School - everyday 

(e.g., home and community-oriented programs to foster healthy social- 
emotional-cognitive development; quality day care programs; quality Head 
Start and other preschool programs; health and human services) 

*ln-service for Teachers 

(Even given smaller classes in some grades, the need remains for school- 
based in-service programs so that teachers can enhance strategies for 
preventing and minimizing barriers to learning and promoting intrinsic 
motivation for learning at school. A key aspect of this involves enhancing daily 
on-the-job learning for teachers through strong mentorship and increased 
collegial teaming and assistance.) 

*Home Involvement 

(Not just parenting classes and homework help. Programs to address specific 
learning and support needs of adults in the home and to mobilize family 
members as problem solvers and help them meet basic obligations to 
youngsters) 

*Support for Transitions 

(e.g., school-wide approaches for welcoming, orienting, and providing social 
supports for new student and families; articulation programs; enhanced home 
involvement in problem solving; ESL classes for students and those caretakers 
in the home who need them) 

*School-Wide Programs Designed to Enhance Caring and 
Supportive School Environments 
(e.g., increasing curricular & extra-curricular enrichment & recreation 
programs; increasing the range of opportunities for students to assume 
positive roles) 

Improving and Augmenting Regular Supports as Soon as a 
Student is Seen to Have a Problem 
(e.g., personalizing instruction; tutoring; using aides and volunteers to enhance 
student support and direction; mentoring for regular teachers regarding basic 
strategies for enhancing student support, introducing appropriate 
accommodations and compensatory strategies, and remedying mild-moderate 
learning problems; extended-day, after-school, and summer school programs) 

interventions for Mild-Moderate Physical and Mental Health and 
Psychosocial Problems 

(e.g., school-wide approaches and school-community partnerships to address 
these needs among the student body) 

*Enhancing Availability and Access to Specialized Assistance for 
Persisting Problems 

(e.g., school-based and linked student and family assistance interventions, 
including special education) 

* Alternative Placements 

(e.g.. options that really offer supportive and promising approaches for the future) 
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Restructuring Support Services is Key to 
Enhancing Educational Results 



Policy makers have yet to come to grips with the realities of addressing barriers to 
learning and teaching. Current initiatives must be rethought, and elevated in policy 
status so they are on a par with the emphasis on reforming the instructional and 
management components of schooling. Concentrating on matters such as 
curriculum and pedagogical reform, standard setting, decentralization, 
professionalization of teaching, shared decision making, and parent partnerships 
clearly is necessary but certainly is not sufficient given the nature and scope of 
barriers that interfere with school learning and performance among a large segment 
ot students. As long as the movement to restructure education primarily 
emphasizes the instructional and management components, too many students in 
too many schools will not benefit from the reforms. Thus, the demand for 
significant improvements in achievement scores will remain unfulfilled. 

Clearly there is a policy void surrounding the topic of restructuring school- 
operated interventions that address barriers to teaching and learning. Current policy 
focuses primarily on linking community sendees to schools and downplays a new 
role for existing school resources. This perpetuates an orientation that over- 
emphasizes individually prescribed sendees andresults in fragmented community- 
school linkages. All this is incompatible with efforts to develop a truly 
comprehensive, integrated approach to ameliorating problems and enhancing 
educational results. s 




It is time for reform advocates to expand their emphasis on improving 
instruction and school management to include a comprehensive component for 
addressing barriers to learning (see Figure 4). And in doing so, they must 
pursue this third component with the same level of priority they devote to the 
other two. That is, such an enabling (or learner support) component must be 
a primary and essential facet of school reform. This will require shifting policy 
to push school reform beyond the current tendency to concentrate mainly on 
instruction and management. School reformers like to say their aim is to 
ensure all children succeed. We think that this third component is the key to 
making all more than the rhetoric of reform. 
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Figure 4. Moving from a two to a three 



component model for reform and restructuring 




Instructional 

Component 

(To directly 
\facilitate learning) 



Student 


School \ r 

\Familv 



Enabling 

Component* 

(to address barriers/ 
to learning) 



sCommunity 

Management 

Component 

(for governance 
ana resource 
^managements 



*The third component (an enabling component) is established 
m policy and practice as primary and essential and is developed 
into a comprehensive approach by weaving together school and 
community resources. 
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What Are the Benefits of Enhancing the Focus on 
Addressing Barriers to Learning? 



The most 
fundamental 
benefits to be 
accrued fi’om 
increasing the 
focus on these 
concerns are 
enhanced 
educational 
results 



. . . and there 
are other 
benefits 
as well 



As with all school reform, the first and foremost concern is 

aca . demic performance and achievement. The 
t) is that the best instructional reforms cannot produce the 
esired results for a large number of students as long as schools do 

^nt P mTh COmprehe ! 1S1Veappr0aches for addr essing external and 
chn^k a b p me !V° ? mmg and baching. And, it is evident that 
^t- n0t d e ' elo P lng such approaches because current policy 
marginalizes and fragments the emphasis on these matters. 

Those who already have begun restructuring support services 
stress that the reforms contribute to 

* formulation of a major policy framework and specific 
recommendations for ways to improve district efforts to address 
barriers to student learning and enhance healthy development 

ongoing monitoring of and pressure for progress related to 

district reforms for addressing barriers (e.g., early intervention as a kev 

dXnnnf 0r d J 3 mg > VIth the problems of social promotion, expulsion J 
dropout, and growing numbers referred for special education) 

* ET 10 ?? morale-boosting open forum for line staff and 
concTms' ty *** ab ° Ut proposed chan ges, offer ideas, and raise 

* 3genCy resources t0 the district and sensitizing 

' mys ,ha * C0MribuK ,0 im P ro ' ,ed 

* ZfeT b L b0ard m . em 5 ers md district staff, without fees, to an 
array of invaluable expertise from the community to explore how the 

Sf n Ct Sh f U d han d le complex problems arising from health and 
welfare reforms and the ways schools should provide learning supports 

* Sfrefo^s^ 01111 ^ C3dre ° f influential Coates supporting 
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Some Models 



“f™ initiatives a]read y ^ exploring the power of moving from a 
to a three component framework to ensure barriers to development and 
earning are addressed appropriately. Such an expanded approach is seen h 
the exciting work underway in programs described in a Center report on 
Pioneering Initiatives. These initiatives are creating blueprints for how 
schools and communities can collaborate in developing a comprehensive 

development (seeFi^jre t ^ at ^ t ^ ress bmiers <° and promote health;’ 

Such pioneering efforts offer new hope to students, parents, and teachers 
The}, can play a major role for society by creating caring and supportive 
learning environments that maximize achievement and well-being P for all 
youngsters They can also help strengthen neighborhoods and communities 

insufficient Thp 6 pre ™ ilin S approaches to school reform are 

insufficient. The next step must be a total restructuring of all education 

support programs and services - including counseling, psychological social 
services, special and compensatory education programs, safe and dnig free 
SS? p;°^ t ams ’ !L udent ^stance programs, transition programs, some 

uns ati s factory status-quo. “ T ° * *» * “ a “ 



Addressing Barriers and Promoting Healthy Development 

healthy development and primar}' prevention is both evident and in nppd nfn ? e op P romotin g 

make a greater commitment to youth development. It's not a 
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Figure 5. An enabling component to address barriers to learning and enhance healthy 
development at a school site. 

Range of Learners 
(categorized in terms of their 
response to academic instruction) 



I - Motivationally 
readv & able 



Not very 
motivated/ 
lacking 
prerequisite 
I = knowledge 
& skills/ 
different 
learning rates 
& styles/ 
minor 

vulnerabilities 



Avoidant/ 
very’ deficient 
in current 
III = capabilities/ 

has a disability/ 
major health -* 
problems 



No Barriers 




Instructional 

Component 

(a) Classroom 
Teaching 

+ 

(b) Enrichment 
Activity 



Desired 

Outcomes 



Enabling 

Component 



Adapted from: 

H.S. Adelman & L Taylor 
(1994). On understanding 
intervention in psychology 
and education. Westport, CT: 
Praeger. 



The Enabling Component: 

A Comprehensive, Multifaceted Approach for 
Addressing Barriers to Learning 

Such an approach weaves six clusters of enabling 
activity into the fabric of the school to address 
barriers to learning and promote healthy 
development for all students. 



Crisis/ 
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Assistance & 
Prevention 



Support for 
Transitions 
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Coordination * 



Community 

Outreach/ 
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in Schooling 
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A Bit More About School-Community Partnerships 



One of the most important, cross-cutting social policy perspective to 
emerge in recent years is an awareness that no single institution can 
create all the conditions that young people need to flourish. 

Melaville & Blank. 1998 



School-community initiatives are growing at an exponential rate. These "experiments" could 
improve schools, strengthen neighborhoods, and lead to marked reduction of young people ’s 
problems. Or such collaborations" can end up being another reform effort that promised a 
lot, did little good, and even did some harm. 



In thinking about school-community partnerships it is essential not to overemphasize the 
topics of coordinating community services and co-locating them on school sites. Such 
thinking downplays the need to also restructure the various education support programs and 
sendees that schools own and operate. And, it has led some policy makers to the^mistaken 
impression that community resources can effectively meet the needs of schools in addressing 
barriers to learning. In turn, this has led some to see linking of community sendees to 
schools as a way to free up the dollars undenvriting school owned services. The reality is 
that even when one adds together community and school assets, the total set of services in 
impoverished locales is woefully inadequate. Policy makers must realize that as important 
as it is to reform and restructure health and human sendees, accessible and high quality 
sendees remain only one facet of a comprehensive, cohesive approach for strengthening 
families and neighborhoods. 

What are School-Community Partnerships? 

Optimally, school-community partnerships formally blend together resources of at least one 
school and sometimes a group of schools or an entire school district with resources in a 
given neighborhood or the larger community. The intent is to sustain such partnerships over 
time. The range of entities in a community are not limited to agencies and organizations; 
they encompass people, businesses, community based organizations, postsecondary 
institutions, religious and civic groups, programs at parks and libraries, and any other 
facilities that can be used for recreation, learning, enrichment and support. 

While it is relatively simple to make informal school-community linages, establishing major 
long-term partnerships is complicated. They require vision, cohesive policy, and basic 
systemic reforms. School-community partnerships can weave together a critical mass of 
resources and strategies to enhance caring communities that support all youth and their 
families and enable success at school and beyond. Comprehensive partnerships represent 
a promising direction for efforts to generate essential interventions to address barriers to 
learning, enhance healthy development, and strengthen families and neighborhoods. 
Building such partnerships requires an enlightened vision, creative leadership, and new and 
multifaceted role for professions who work in schools and communities, as well as for all 
who are willing to assume leadership. 
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Recommendations to Enhance and Sustain School-Community Partnerships 

Effecth e school-community partnerships require a cohesive set of policies to 
redeploy school and community resources in effective ways. Policy must 

• move governance toward shared decision making with appropriate local 
control-a key facet of this is providing incentives, supports, and training for 
effective involvement of line staff, families, students, and other community 
members. J 



create change teams and change agents to carry out the daily activities of 
s> atemic change related to building essential support and redesigning 
processes to initiate, establish, and maintaining changes over time. 

• delineate high level leadership and underwrite essential 

leadership/management training regarding vision for change, how to effect 
such changes, how to institutionalize the changes and generate oneoine 
renewal w w 



establish institutionalized mechanisms to manage and enhance resources for 
school-community partnerships and related systems (focusing on analyzing 

planning, coordinating, integrating, monitoring, evaluating, and strengthening 
ongoing efforts) 5 & 



provide adequate funds for capacity building related to accomplishing desired 
system changes to enhance intervention quality over time 

• use a sophisticated approach to accountability’ that emphasize data that can 
help develop effective collaboration through initial focus on short-term 
benchmarks and evolves into evaluation on long range indicators of impact. 



Such as strengthened policy focus would allow partners to build the continuum of 
interventions needed to make a significant impact in addressing the health, learning 
and well being of all youngsters through strengthening youngsters, families, schools, 
and neighborhoods. 



Part V. Using Sustainability Activities as Opportunities 
to Enhance School-Community Collaborations 

A. Enhancing Policy for Comprehensive, 

Multifaceted Approaches 

B. Enhancing Infrastructure 

C. Developing Standards and Expanding the 
Accountability Framework 



2 






Most demonstration projects and initiatives have the potential to be a catalyst 
for systemic change. Moreover, it is usually the case that such projects must 
produce systemic changes or much of what they have developed is unlikely to 
be sustained. Federally-funded programs, such as the Safe Schools/Healthy 
Students projects, are excellent examples of an initiative that starts with a focus 
on one major problem (e.g., violence prevention) and offers the opportunity to 
build into school-community systems a comprehensive, multifaceted approach 
to addressing multiple problems and promoting healthy development. 

As indicated in this document’s preface, sustainability should be pursued from 
the onset of a project. In this section, we explore three' areas where projects can 
play a catalytic role with the intent of stimulating systemic changes to maintain 
important innovations. The specific focus here is on: (a) enhancing policy for 
comprehensive, multifaceted approaches (b) enhancing infrastructure, and (c) 
developing standards and expanding the accountability framework. 



A. Enhancing Policy for Comprehensive, Multifaceted Approaches 

As project staff usually are aware, their work usually is only one facet of addressing 
a complex array of factors that interfere with learning, development, parenting, and 
teaching. The need for more extensive systemic changes is widely acknowledged. For 
too many youngsters, limited intervention efficacy seems inevitable as long as a full 
continuum of necessary programs is unavailable; and limited cost effectiveness seems 
inevitable as long as related interventions are carried out in isolation of each other. The 
implications of this for policy and practice are that major breakthroughs in addressing 
the problems of children and youth, their families, their schools, and society as a whole 
are unlikely in the absence of comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approaches. 

At the same time, it is evident that the desire to establish such approaches is frustrated 
by inadequate funding, by the way interventions are conceived and organized, and by 
the way professionals usually understand their roles and functions. 

For many reasons, policy makers currently assign a low priority to underwriting efforts 
for addressing complex problems with comprehensive, multifaceted solutions. 
Organizationally and functionally, policy makers mandate, and planners and developers 
focus on, specific programs and services. 

In addition, a recent trend has been to pursue school-linked services as a promising way 
to enhance service delivery. However, even where school-linked services are feasible, 
the tendency is for agencies simply to co-locate staff on a few school campuses. In 
doing so, they provide a few clients better access to services. Access clearly is a 
prerequisite to effective intervention. Access, of course, is no guarantee of 
effectiveness. Moreover, co-location is no guarantee of intervention cohesiveness. 
Indeed, in linking with schools, community agencies often simply operate in parallel 
to the intervention efforts of school personnel, ignoring school staff who perform 
similar or complementary functions and leading to another form of fragmentation. 
Even more of a problem is the reality that there simply are not enough community 
agency resources for all sendees to link with all schools. Thus, the situation becomes 
either a matter of limiting linkages to the first schools that express an interest or 
spreading limited resources (until they are exhausted) as more schools reach out. 
Furthermore, by approaching school-linked services as a co-location model, outside 
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support ^en^ice^Thfs semfp of tL°^ 1“ S am ° ng personnel wh ? staff school-owned 
locales pvnlnre thp nnccthTt °^I^ reat ls growing as school policy makers in various 
locales explore the possibility of contracting out services. The atmosphere created bv 

cohes1v?n°ess heS CtCt * mly 15 n0t conducive ^ collaboration and fiirthe P r interferes with 

The above deficiencies in policy and practice provide ample opportunity for project staff 
to pursue their work in ways that can catalyze systemic changes rSSffiSS 
just another supplementary set of activities that operates in parallel to related activities" 
For this to happen, project directors must think in terms of transforming denature and 
scope of intervention efforts so that comprehensive, multifSd and S 
approaches are developed. To these ends, they must take steps to: ^ ted 

• show that their work is part of a broad framework and fits under a unifying 

concept (see Part IV of this document) unilung 

• help to create an infrastructure that works cohesively with all who are 
encompassed by the unifying concept (discussed in the next section) 

combine capacity building resources and activities to promote appropriate 
implementation of comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approaches 

• show how their work, combined with that of others, can be implemented on a 
large-scale to enhance intervention effectiveness for the many -not just a few. 



B. Enhancing Infrastructure 

wil " eSpeCt i? local systemic changes, well-designed infrastructure mechanisms ensure 
local ownership, a critical mass of committed stakeholders, effective capacity building 

strateeiS that mnS b f ne ^V ? stakeh ? lders working together effectively, and 
strategies that mobilize and maintain proactive effort so that changes are implemented 

amr2« d ° Ve - time< Inst . ltut . 10nallzin g comprehensive, multifaceted, and Integrated 
pproaches requires redesigning mechanisms for governance capacity building 

SX n elrt P anTs n o ta S daify leadership, communication, fafomation 

management, and so forth. In reforming mechanisms, new collaborative arrangements 

JUJJf, 1 . bC ,f a ?' she L and author ity/power must be redistributed. All this obviously 
q ires that those who operate the mechanisms are adequately supported and provided 

buove S r,Sme re A„T^’r h “ T ' materials ' a " d equipS"s?[nhlall y 

nnH. J k ^ f her * T St be ap P r0 Pnate incentives and safeguards for those 

undertaking the risks involved in making major changes. 

At" “the US same°.fm? le f„ r0jeCt ? an , ,ransf ° rm exisli "8 school and community mechanisms. 
At the same time, any project can be a catalyst for changing organizational and 

Ke° •*”' , S ‘ ep is t0 avoid settin 8 “P a W*. WbSEeS. 
related activity, defining functions fa 

howTsSdtetodtdt ca " eff ««ve,y pursue the functions « 

SraslmctureTo ™ pa ^ s highlights ways to think about designing 

weaveToielher tffi d 7 elopment of comprehensive, multifaceted approaches that 

preolred bv ?he T irr a ^ d t comm ^ i y resources. (This material is from a document 
P p y the UCLA Center entitled: School-Community Partnerships: A guide.) 
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Conceiving school- 
community 
partnerships from 
localities outward 



The focus is first 
on what is needed 
at the school- 
neighborhood level . . . 



. . . then on ways 
several school- 
neighborhood 
partners can work 
together and, 
finally, on what 
system-wide 
resources can do 
to support local 
collaborations 



From the onset, sustainability needs to be thought about in 
terms of both maintaining and scaling-up. With both these 
matters in mind, the first focus is on mechanisms at the 
school-neighborhood level. Then, based on analyses of what 
is needed to facilitate and enhance efforts at a locality 
mechamsms are conceived that enable several school- 
n fl^. 0r ^ 00 j collaborations to work together to increase 
efficiency and effectiveness and achieve economies of scale. 
Then, system-wide mechanisms can be (re)designed to 
provide support for what each locality is trying to develop. 



At each level, an infrastructure of organizational and 
operational mechanisms are required for oversight, leadership 
resource and program development, and ongoing support! 
Such mechanisms (e.g., key personnel, teams) provide ways 
to (a) arrive at decisions about priorities and resource 
allocation, (b) maximize systematic and integrated planning 
implementation, maintenance, and evaluation of interventions! 
(c) create formal working relationships between school and 5 
community resources, and (d) upgrade and modernize in ways 
that reflect the best intervention thinking and use of 
technology. At each level, these tasks require that staff adopt 
some new roles and functions and that parents, students and 
other representatives from the school and community enhance 
their involvement. They also call for redeployment of existing 



A brief discussion of each level follows. 
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School-neighborhood 
level mechanisms 



Policymakers and 
administrators must 
ensure the necessary 
infrastructure is put 
in place for 

i 

• weaving existing 
activity together 

• evolving programs 

• reaching out to 
enhance resources 



Mechanisms include: 

* a resource-oriented 
team 



• local program teams 



An effective school-community partnership must coalesce at 
the local level. Thus, a school and its surrounding community 
are a reasonable focal point around which to build a multi- 
level organizational plan. Moreover, primary emphasis on this 
level meshes nicely with contemporary restructuring views 
that stress increased school-based and neighborhood control. 

If the essential programs are to play out effectively at a 
locality, policy makers and administrators must ensure that the 
necessary infrastructure is in place. From a local perspective, 
there are three overlapping challenges to moving from piece- 
meal approaches to a cohesive approach. One is weaving 
existing activity together. A second entails evolving programs 
so they are more effective. The third challenge is to reach out 
to other resources in ways that expand the partnership. Such 
outreach encompasses forming collaborations with other 
schools, establishing formal linkages with community 
resources, and reaching out to more volunteers, professionals- 
in-training, and community resources. 

Meeting the above challenges requires development of well- 
conceived mechanisms that are appropriately sanctioned and 
endowed by governance bodies. Based on lessons learned, 
one good starting place is to establish a resource-oriented 
team (e.g., a Resource Coordinating Team) at a specific 
school. Properly constituted, a resource team leads and steers 
efforts to maintain and improve a multifaceted and integrated 
approach. This includes developing local partnerships. Such 
a team helps reduce fragmentation and enhances cost-efficacy 
by analyzing, planning, coordinating, integrating, monitoring, 
evaluating, and strengthening ongoing efforts. (See UCLA 
Center Report on: Resource-oriented teams: Key infra- 
structure mechanisms for enhancing education supports.) 

To ensure daily programmatic activity is well-planned, 
implemented, evaluated, maintained, and evolved, the 
resource/steering team, in turn, helps establish and coordinate 
local program teams. In forming such teams, identifying and 
deploying enough committed and able personnel may be 
difficult. Initially, a couple of motivated and competent 
individuals can lead the way in a particular program area - 
with others recruited overtime as necessary and/or interested. 
Some "teams" might even consist of one individual. In some 
instances, one team can address more than one programmatic 
area. Many localities, of course, are unable to simultaneously 
develop many new program areas. Such localities must 
establish priorities and plans for how to develop and phase in 
new programs. The initial emphasis should be on meeting the 
locality's most pressing needs, such as enhancing assistance, 
responding to crises, and pursuing ways to prevent garden 
variety learning, behavior, and emotional problems. 
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» administrative 

leads 



* staff leads 



Most schools and agencies do not have an administrator 
whose job definition includes the leadership role and 
functions necessary to accomplish the above objectives. This 
is not a role for which most principals or agencv heads have 
time. The need, then, is to establish a policy and restructure 
jobs to ensure there are site administrative’ leads whose job 
encompasses this responsibility. Such persons must sit on the 
resource team (described above) and then represent and 
advocate the team s recommendations whenever governance 
and administrative bodies meet — especially at meetings when 
decisions are made regarding programs and operations (e.g., 
use of space, time, budget, and personnel). 

Finally, staff leads can be identified from the cadre of line 
staff who have interest and expertise with respect to school- 
community partnerships. If a locality has a center facility (e.g., 
Family or Parent Resource Center or a Health Center), the 
center's coordinator would be one logical choice for this role. 
Staff leads also must sit on the resource team and be ready to 
advocate at key times for the team’s recommendations at 
meetings with administrative and governance bodies. 

Besides facilitating the development of a potent approach for 
developing school-community partnerships, administrative 
and staff leads play key roles in daily implementation, 
monitoring, and problem solving related to such efforts. 




As will be evident on the following pages, conceptualization of the necessary 
local level infrastructure helps clarify what supportive mechanisms should be 
developed to enable several school-neighborhood collaborations to work 
together and what is needed at system-wide levels to support localities. 
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Mechanisms for 
several localities to 
work together 



Neighboring localities have common concerns and may have 
programmatic activity that can use the same resources. By sharing, 
they can eliminate redundancy and reduce costs. Some school 
districts already pull together clusters of schools to combine and 
integrate personnel and programs. These are sometimes called 
complexes or families of schools. 



Resource 

Coordinating 

Councils 



Local Planning 
Councils 



A multi-locality Resource Coordinating Council provides a 
mechanism to help ensure cohesive and equitable deployment of 
resources and also can enhance the pooling of resources to reduce 
costs. Such councils can be particularly useful for integrating 
neighborhood efforts and those of high schools and their feeder 
middle and elementary schools. (This clearly is important in 
connecting with those families who have youngsters attending more 
than one level of schooling in the same cluster.) With respect to 
linking with community resources, multi-locality teams are especially 
attractive to community agencies who often don't have the time or 
personnel to link with individual schools. To these ends, 1 to 2 
representatives from each local resource team can be chosen to form 
a council and meet at least once a month and more frequently as 
necessary. Such a mechanism helps (a) coordinate and integrate 
programs serving multiple schools and neighborhoods, (b) identify 
and meet common needs with respect to guidelines and staff 
development, and (c) create linkages and collaborations among 
schools and agencies. More generally, the council provides a useful 
mechanism for leadership, communication, maintenance, quality 
improvement, and ongoing development of a comprehensive 
continuum of programs and services. Natural starting points for 
councils are the sharing of needs assessment, resource mapping, 
analyses, and recommendations for reform and restructuring. Specific 
areas of initial focus may be on such matters as addressing 
community-school violence and developing prevention programs and 
safe school and neigborhood plans. 

Representatives from Resource Coordinating Councils would be 
invaluable members of planning groups (e.g., Sendee Planning Area 
Councils, Local Management Boards). They bring info about specific 
schools, clusters of schools, and local neighborhoods and do so in 
ways that reflect the importance of school-community partnerships. 



Matters related to comprehensive approaches best achieved through 
school-community partnerships appear regularly on the agenda of 
local school boards. The problem is that each item tends to be 
Board of Education handled in an ad hoc manner, without sufficient attention to the “Big 

Standing Committee Picture.” One result is that the administrative structure in the school 

district is not organized in ways that coalesce its various programs 
and services for addressing barriers and promoting healthy 
development. The piecemeal structure reflects the marginalized status 
of such functions and both creates and maintains the fragmented 
policies and practices that characterize efforts to address barriers. 
Boards of Education need a standing committee that deals indepth 
and consistently with these functions so they are addressed in more 
cohesive and effective ways. Such a committee can help ensure 
policy and practice are formulated in a cohesive way based on a big 
picture perspective of how all the various resources and functions 
relate to each other. 
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System-wide 

mechanisms 



Local and multi-site mechanisms are not sufficient. System-wide 
policy guidance, leadership, and assistance are required. With respect 
to establishing a comprehensive continuum of programs and sendees, 
a system-wide/?o//cy commitment represents a necessary foundation! 



Essential Mechanisms ^ en > system-wide mechanisms must be established. Development 

of such mechanisms should reflect a clear conception of how each 
supports local activity. Several system-wide mechanisms seem 
essential for coherent oversight and leadership in developing, 
maintaining, and enhancing comprehensive approaches involving 
school-community partnerships. One is a system-wide leader with 
responsibility and accountability for the system-wide vision and 
strategic planning related to (a) developing school -community 
• a system-wide collaborations to evolve comprehensive approaches and (b) ensuring 

leader coordination and integration of activity among localities and system- 

wide. The leader s functions also encompass evaluation, including 
determination of the equity in program deliver}', quality improvement 
re\ iews of all mechanisms and procedures, and ascertaining results. 



a system-wide 
leadership group 



a system-wide 
resource 

coordinating body 



Two other recommended mechanisms at this level are a system-wide 
leadership group and a resource coordinating body. The former can 
provide expertise and leadership for the ongoing evolution of the 
initiative; the latter can provide guidance for operational coordination 
and integration across the system. The composition for these will 
have some overlap. The system-wide resource coordinating body 
should include representatives of multi-locality councils and local 
planning councils. The leadership group should include (a) key 
administrative and line staff who have relevant expertise and vision, 
(b) staff who can represent the perspectives of the various stake- 
holders, and (c) others whose expertise (e.g., public health, mental 
health, social services, recreation, juvenile justice, post secondary 
institutions) make them invaluable contributors to the tasks at hand. 



A cadre of Organization Facilitators provide a change agent 
mechanism that can assist in the development and maintenance of 
• Organization resource-oriented teams and councils. Such personnel also can help 

Facilitators organize basic "interdisciplinary and cross training" to create the 

trust, knowledge, skills, and the attitudes essential for the kind of 
working relationships required if the mechanisms described above are 
to operate successfully. Through such training, each profession has 
the opportunity to clarify roles, activities, strengths, and accomplish- 
ments, and learn how to link with each other. 



• Boards of 
education 
& community 
planning bodies 



Utlimately, it is Boards of Education and community governance and 
planning bodies that must ensure an enduring policy commitment, 
resources, and planning for comprehensive and cohesive approaches 
encompassing school-community partnerships. This calls for formal 
connections between community planning bodies and boards of 
education with respect to analyzing the current state of the art, 
developing policy, and ensuring effective implementation. 
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Figure. Developing and connecting mechanisms at schools sites, among families 
of schools, and district and community-wide 




To facilitate resource coordination and enhancement among a complex of 
schools (e.g., a high school and its feeder middle and elementary schools), 
the mechanism of a Resource Coordinating Council brings together 
representatives of each school's resource team (see diagram). A complex 
of schools can work together to achieve economies of scale. They also 
should work together because, in many cases, they are concerned with the 
same families (e.g., a family often has children at each level of schooling). 
Moreover, schools in a given locale usually are trying to establish linkages 
with the same set of community resources and can use a resource cdtincil 
to help ensure cohesive and equitable deployment of such resources. 
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c. Developing Standards and Expanding the Accountability Framework 



Sfnn, °/ kmg 0n sus JT n « what a project has developed must also understand that 
school-reform across the country is "standards-based." Relatedlv. thev must appreciate 

emnhTc UCh accountablll f- v measures drive systems, and that for'schools. the dominant 
scores * ° n lmpr0vlng academic performance as measured by achievement test 



Given these realities, efforts to enhance school-community approaches for addressing 
factors interfermgwuh learning, parenting, and schooling must encompass work on 
t , eatlng a set of standards and integrating them with instructional standards And 
to whatever degree is feasible, project staff should work to expand the accountability 
framework so that it supports the ongoing development of comprehensive multifaceted 
approaches to addressing barriers and promoting healthy development 



Standards 

Establishing standards is another facet of ensuring high levels of attention and sunnort 

nm-n1 e - Ve H° Pm i ent - 0f C0 T rehenSi J e ’ multifaceted approaches. To illustrate a starting 
SLh ^ evelo P ln § l such a of Standards, the material in the following Exhibit if 
adapted from a workmg draft developed by the Memphis City Schools to provide 
standards, guidelines, and related quality indicators for their work. P 



Once the standards are formulated, they must be thoroughly incorporated in everv 
school's improvement plan. This is a necessary step toward mTtag fte poIIct 

“"bUity. eVe °' SCh001 - and h establishes the f— rk 8 for ensuring" 




COSH, MRS. THOMPSON , I WAS READY TO 
LEARN MATH YESTERDAY. TODAY I’M READY 
TO LEARN TO REAO. 
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Exhibit 



Example of Standards for an Enabling Component 



Standards for an Enabling or Learner Support Component 

An Enabling or Learner Support component is an essential facet of a comprehensive school 
design. This component is intended to enable all students to benefit from instruction and 
achieve high and challenging academic standards. This is accomplished bv providing a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated continuum of support programs and sen-ices at 
e\er\ school. The district is committed to supporting and guiding capacify building to develop 
and sustain such a comprehensive approach in keeping with these standards. 

All personnel in the district and other stakeholders should use the standards to guide 
de\ elopment of such a component as an essential facet of school improvement efforts. In 
particu.ar, the standards should guide decisions about direction and priorities for redesisnina 
the infrastructure, resource allocation, redefining personnel roles and functions, stakeholder 
development, and specifying accountability indicators and criteria. 

Thw following are 5 major standards for an effective Enabling or Learner Support component: 

Standard 1 . The Enabling or Learner Support component encompasses an evolving range of 
i eseai ch-based programs and services designed to enable student learning and 
well-being by add/ essing barriers to learning and promoting healthy development. 

Standard 2. The Enabling or Learner Support Component is developed, coordinated, and fully 
integi ated with all other facets of each school's comprehensive school 
improvement plan. 

Standard 3. The Enabling or Learner Support Component draws on all relevant resources at 
a school, in a family of schools, district-wide, and in the home and community to 
ensiu e sufficient resources are mobilized for capacity building, implementation, 
filling gaps, and ennancing essential programs and services to enable student 
learning and well-being and strengthen families and neighborhoods. 

Standard 4. Learning supports are applied in ways that promote use of the least restrictive and 
nonintrusive forms of intervention required to address problems and accommodate 
diversity. 

Standard 5. The Enabling or Learner Support Component is evaluated with respect to its 
impact on enabling factors, as well as increased student achievement. 

Meeting these standards is a shared responsibility. District and school leaders, staff, and all 
other concerned stakeholders work together to identify learning support needs and how- best 
to meet them. The district and schools provide necessary' resources, implement policies and 
practices to encourage and support appropriate interventions, and continuous lv evaluate the 
quality and impact of the Enabling/Leamer Support Component. 
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